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A new history course for high schools 





Robinson-Breasted’s History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval. 


From earliest times to the era immediately preceding the French Revolution. The narrative brings 
out clearly the relation of ancient and medieval history to the history of the past 150 years. 


Robinson-Beard’s History of Europe: Our Own Times (Just Published) 


Beginning with the reign of Louis XIV, this volume carries the narrative down to the present day, 


with emphasis on the last fifty years. 


This new series presents an unbroken story of mankind's progress in a vivid, picturesque 


style that makes history live for the pupil. 


It is concerned with conditions rather than chronology, with cause and effect rather 
than sporadic events, with the permanently significant and not with the merely 
spectacular. The books present history as one whole and furnish a background for 


the interpretation of present events. 
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“America’s Participation 
in the World War” 


The above is the title of a new map, No. 33, illustrating 
the latest chapter in American History, recently added 
to the favorably known and widely used 


SANFORD AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 


By Albert H. Sanford, Head of History Department 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


This new plate brings the Sanford Maps up-to-date. 
It contains 2 maps, (1) showing ‘‘ War Activities in 
the U. 8.’’ and (2) ** Western Front in Europe.’’ 
They show graphically our country’s splendid achieve- 
ment in the world war. 


IM PREPARATION—a new map showing the PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1920 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET No. H12 


Containing Twelve Colored Illustrations of the Maps 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249-53 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 








To Teachers of History 





HAVE you seen the new book, 

Elson’s Modern Times and the 
Living Past? Its unusually appealing 
character warrants your special con- 
sideration in the selection of text- 
books for your classes. There has 
never been a book on this subject 
which was at once so historically 
true, so discriminating and so full 
of meaning to American boys and 


girls. ElsonRE-CREATES history. 


By Hearn W. Elson, A. M., Lit. D 
President of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa 
Formerly Professor of History, Ohio Untoersity, Athens, Ohio 
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NEW HISTORY MAPS 


Designed by Educators Edited by Scholars 
Produced by Craftsmen 


LARGE WALL SIZE 44 x 32 inches 


Ancient 


By James Henry Breasted and Carl F. Huth, Jr. 
of the University of Chicago 


European 


By Samuel Bannister Harding 
formerly of Indiana University 


American 


By Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University and 
Herbert E. Bolton of the University of California 


For details see June 1920 Issue 
Address nearest office 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
or GRAND CENTRAL PALACE in New York City 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific Map Makers 





Reports of the Committee on History 
and Education for Citizenship 


Together with critical comments upon 
the same are now appearing in THE HisTor- 
ICAL OUTLOOK. 


The March number contained the chair- 
man’s General Introduction and Professor 
Johnson’s description of the Course in the 
Grades. 


The April number contained the Sylla- 
bus of American Industries for the Ninth 
_ Grade. 


The May number contained the Syllabus 
of European History for the Tenth Grade. 


The June number contains the Syllabus 
of American History treated topically for the 
Eleventh Grade. 


Copies of these issues still available at twenty- 
five cents each. 


McKinley Publishing Co, 
Philadelphia 

















The University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 27th to August Sth 
(Law School June 20th to August 26th) 


One Fee, $20, for ALL Courses 
(Except Law $32) 








Courses in all Colleges, leading to the Bachelor's and 
Higher Degrees and Providing Opportunity 
for Professional Advancement. 
For: 

University, College and Normal School Instructors. 
High-School Teachers, Principals, Superintendents. 
Grade School Teachers, Supervisors. 

Men and Women in Professional Life. 
College Graduates and Undergraduates. 

High School Graduates. 

Research Facilities. Lakeside Advantages. 


For Further Information Address 
Director Summer Session, Madison, Wis 





History: A full program of courses by Byrne, Chase, 
Fish, Paxson, Root, Rostovtzeff and Stephenson, 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


TRAVEL with EDUCATION and RECREATION combined 


Weekly sailings through JUNE and JULY 
Interesting itineraries Prices reasonable 
Write for details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 16a Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer Quarter, 1921 
First Term, June 13——July 20 Second Term, July 21 Aug. 27 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study and 
recreation Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine, Ophthalmology, 
Engineering, and Vocational subjects. Able faculty. Eminent lecturers. 
Attractive courses for teachers. Address Registrar for catalogue, 


























SUMMER SCHOOL 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
July 5th to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 
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Psychology, Education and Englis 
Excursions to Places of Scientific or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
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A History of the United States 


By CHAS. A. BEARD and MARY RITTER BEARD 


A New textbook for secondary schools, $2.00. 


That the teaching of history is cumulative and progressive and not a 
succession of repetitions is the justification of the authors for writing a new 
text on the history of the United States. 


They hold that it is a challenge to the methods of teaching history if 
the high school pupil receives the same historical instruction that has been 
given him in the grades and also hold that it is a reflection on the intelligence 
of the pupil. 


In this book they have tried to give to the high school pupil new 
material where it may be given and, at all times, new viewpoints of events 
and relations. Consequently, it departs from the conventional form. The 
authors have purposely omitted all biographies, stories of personal exploit 
and other material that properly belong in an elementary textbook. More- 
over, the following constructive features stand out prominently : 


(1) The book is written on a topical rather than a narrative plan. 


(2) Emphasis has been placed on those historical events which have 
really contributed to our nation’s present day development. 


(3) The social and economic aspects of history are stressed and their 
reflection shown in the politics of each period. 


(4) Military strategy and engagements have been subordinated to 
the causes and results of wars and the problems of financing and 
sustaining armed forces. 


(5) The treatment of the period of recent history is stressed as is the 
significance of historical trends in the training for citizenship. 


(6) The authors have kept to the front the idea that America is only 
a part of a general civilization, and generous treatment is given 
to diplomacy, foreign affairs and world relations. 


Written in the pleasing style that has characterized the other Beard 
books, with abundant maps and illustrations, and aids to teacher and student, 


this book is sure to rival in popularity the other notably successful books by 
the same authors. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Education for Citizenship 


BY PROF, J. G. DE R. HAMILTON AND PROF. E. W. KNIGHT, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


INTRODUCTION 

During the war the Army was compelled to give 
general education and technical training to more than 
a million and a quarter of the drafted men before a 
fighting force of four million could be properly or- 
ganized. Because of the pressure of the emergency, 
results had to be secured quickly. Therefore, direct, 
practical and intensive methods of instruction were 
employed, and a simple and successful technique of 
teaching was evolved as experience accumulated. 

Many thousands of the leading civilian educators 
contributed to this work, both in the United States 
and in France. By their codperation with the mili- 
tary authorities there was built up in the Army a 
combined military and civilian system of training 
which proved so effective in developing soldiers that 
the Army has retained it and is adapting it to peace- 
time conditions. 

There is nothing new in the educational principles 
on which this training system is based. They are the 
principles which have been enunciated by all the 
prophets of education from Socrates to the present 
time. The technique of teaching is also merely that 
which has always been used in effective instruction, 
though it differs in several important ways from the 
current practices of schools. 

Since education is today facing a serious emer- 
gency, it is of great importance that civilian educators 
help in conserving the educational methods which 
were developed in the military establishment during 
the war. These methods then proved effective in 
releasing national strength. They are equally effec- 
tive now, because they are true to the fundamental 
instincts of America when liberated from the bonds 


War Department, 
Wasuinoton, January 21, 1921. 
*The following study of Education for Citizenship has 
been prepared for the War Department by Profs. J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton and E. W. Knight, of the University 
of North Carolina. Herein are presented their conclusions 
based on close observation for several months, concerning 
the principles and practices of Army education, as now 
conducted under authority of section 27 of the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended June 4, 1920. It 
is issued to the service for the information of all con- 
cerned. 
[062.1, A. G. O.] 
By orver or THe Secrerary or War: 
Peyton C. Marcu, 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 
OFFICIAL: 
P. C. Harris: 
The Adjutant General, 





of tradition and habit. This monograph suggests a 
practical program to achieve this end in the ficld of 
education for citizenship. 


I. ANALYsIs OF THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


For years we have confidently relied upon our tra- 
ditions, our wealth, our strength, as bulwarks of 
defense against national perils, and have cherished so 
healthy an optimism concerning the stability and 
growth of our civic ideals and practices that we have 
paid scant attention to specific means of education 
for effective patriotism of either native Americans 
or the foreign born. Of late, however, there has been 
a growing conviction that, however superior we may 
be, no country is rich enough or strong enough to rely 
upon untrained citizenship. Patriotism is good citi- 
zenship. ‘The fundamental idea upon which it is 
based is that of service. Service to be effective neces- 
sarily requires training; and the child or the man 
can be trained in sound conceptions of citizenship, in 
capacities for effective service, as well as in other 
things. It is equally true, though not so well recog- 
nized, that an education which does not also develop 
a disposition or desire to serve the community is fun- 
damentally defective. Hence, if democracy is to ful- 
fill the destiny that has been claimed for it, it is 
imperative that every citizen have proper education 
for citizenship. 

Among American citizens there is a too common 
ignorance of fundamental facts and principles upon 
which to base wholesome conduct and sound economic, 
social, political and intellectual attitudes. Nor is 
ignorance alone found. Indifference, indolence in 
civic matters and a disposition to evade civic duties 
are responsible for much of the prevalent ignorance 
and civic delinquency. Moreover, such weaknesses 
as these make it difficult for many who are not 
ignorant to function effectively. 


A third obvious defect of American citizenship is 
lack of critical capacity. The average citizen, lack- 
ing information, and too often indifferent, bases his 
judgments in respect to public problems on the judg- 
ments of others who are often no better qualified 
than himself. There is need to develop the habit of 
individual analysis and individual judgment based 
on sound knowledge and correct information. 

Finally, a very general American characteristic is 
the lack of social or civic consciousness. The average 
American citizen is highly individualistic. Social 
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consciousness, however, is aroused in time of stress 
or public danger, when there is a temporary awaken 
ing, which usually lasts only so long as the duration 
of the crisis. In war he is ready without question 
to die for his country; in peace he is inclined not to 
recognize the obligation, or even the need, to live 
for it. 

Few will deny the existence of these failures of 
citizenship. In face of them, training for citizenship 
must be in part remedial. It should furnish infor 
mation, awaken interest, develop a critical spirit, 
create social consciousness and give to every citizen 
the necessary equipment of qualities, of abilities and 
of informational knowledge to enable him to fune 
tien creatively in his economic, social, political and 
intellectual environment. 

But this is not all. It is not enough to cure the 
existent ills. Training must also be increasingly con 
structive if, in the future, it is to serve as a preventive 
of the common evils of American citizenship. It 
must do this by cultivating: 

First. Civic capacities necessary to enable the indi 
vidual to work creatively in society and to contribute 
productively to the economic, social, political and 
intellectual life of his community. 

Second. Civic intelligence, which includes the in 
formation and knowledge which must be acquired in 


the process of developing his civic capacities in order’ 


to make them effective in conduct. 


Third. Civie attitudes and habits of mind and 
heart, which express themselves in a disposition to 
serve the community and the nation for the best 
interests of all. 


In short, training for citizenship should aim to 
make independent, creative, interested, informed and 
responsible citizens, who have developed the disposi 
tion to act justly and the ability to see clearly and 
think straight. Such citizens, as individuals, will 
have definite conceptions of themselves*as a part of 
sovereignty, not only as voters and in the formation 
of effective public opinion, but also as units of that 
creative power which is the nation’s strength. But 
the appeal of such training must be full of promise 
to the citizen. It must show vision, aspiration and 
humanity in its spirit. And, above all, it must be 
practical and efficient in its method and purpose. 

The problem of achieving such training is positive, 
not negative. It is one of attaining fundamental 
health, rather than of curing superficial disease; of 
developing the state as a producer, rather than as a 
policeman. It is not so much one of discovering 
how to do a certain set of things, as it is one of find 
ing out how to infuse the way of doing all things 
with a certain ideal. In the past the traditional con 
ception of training for citizenship connected it almost 
exclusively with training for political duties. So 
called “civic education” has seemed to be cither an 
indefinite thing with little that was practical about 
it, even when its aims were comprehended, or else a 
definite thing of narrow application, which was so 
remote from the affairs and interests of ordinary 


life as to be of little general appeal. The chief em 
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phasis has been laid upon rights, rather than upon 
duties and responsibilities. Little emphasis has been 
laid upon the rest of the wide domain of economic, 
social and intellectual relationships, all of them of 
fundamental importance in determining the disposi 
tion, character, career and value of the citizen. 

In general, we have held to the doctrine enunciated 
by Washington: “The education of our youth is the 
science of government; in a Republic what species 
of knowledge can be equally important?” ‘This may 
have been true in his day and even later, but today 
training for citizenship really means training for 
the human relationships of life. ‘The citizenship of 
the polling booth is only one, though a very important 
part, of citizenship. In the last analysis a free gov 
ernment lives with the daily life of its people. There 
is thus a citizenship of the home, a citizenship of the 
school, a citizenship of business, a citizenship of the 
community. 

Nowhere, apparently, until the recent past was there 
to be seen any evidence of any wide-spread conception 
of training for citizenship in this sense. ‘Today there 
is a growing recognition that the good citizens must 
be trained not only for his purely political relation- 
ships—duties, responsibilities and rights—but must 
also be trained for his other relationships as well, 
and in no less definite fashion. The old type of civics, 
or citizenship course, no more accomplished the pur- 
pose of training than did numerous other branches 
of the curriculum, very often not as much. Training 
for citizenship, where it was actually accomplished 
in our schools and colleges, was a by-product of 
education. 

A study of such training reveals the absence of any 
specifications of the requirements of citizenship. In 
the professions, in the crafts, in practically every 
vocation of civilized mankind, there have been set 
up specifications of the achievements required before 
members are recognized as masters of their several 
vocations—in many cases, before they can perform 
any of the tasks connected with them. A large part 
of the organized educational system of the world 
has been definitely designed to train for the achieve 
ment of the ends thus specified. No such specifica 
tions have been established for citizenship which in 
a democratic community is the vocation of all. 


The time has come to do for citizenship what has 
been done already for the professions and the crafts. 
This does not mean the setting up of formal require- 
ments to which conformity is legally required, but 
it does mean a critical analysis and defining of the 
things involved in good citizenship which may serve 
as a basis upon which to build up an -ffective sys 
tem of training for the performance of its duties 
and the fulfilling of its various obligations, as well 
as the enjoyment of its rights. 

Although there are no formulated specifications 
of the requirements of good citizenship, nevertheless 
in the minds of men there is a certain consensus of 
opinion as to what in attitude and conduct consti 
tutes good citizenship. Certain individuals in every 
community are accepted as good citizens; certain 
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actions are well-nigh universally held to be evidences 
of good citizenship in those who do them; a good 
citizen is almost always certain of gaining recognition 
by his associates for what he is. Standards of good 
citizenship, then, are scarcely needed to assist in the 
recognition and classification of citizens; we already 
possess a set of instinctive standards, not, however, 
explicitly defined, by which we measure our asso 
ciates in the community. 
however, that is needed. 


It is not classification, 
The major problem is how 
to train, not how to recognize good citizenship. 

It is, of course, obvious that the problem involves 
certain very different considerations from those in 
volved in the case of the crafts, in the training for 
which capacity to do is the factor of chief importance. 
In the citizen, capacities, or abilities, are only a part 
of the whole. The test of the good mechanic is found 
in what he can do; a good citizen, however, is meas- 
ured as much by what he is as by what he can do. 
Both the good citizen and the good mechanic must 
have acquired certain knowledge and information as 
a guide to understanding and conduct; but it must 
not be forgotten that the training of the effective 
citizen depends not only upon the acquisition of 
knowledge, but also upon the development of char 
acter and habits of productive thought and action. 
Adequate and proper training, therefore, must both 
develop in the learner the required disposition and 
attitudes and lead him to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge as part of the process of that growth in pro- 
ductive capacity which is essential to good American 
citizenship. 

In a system of universal education which will 
achieve this result lies the hope of American democ 
racy. 
the solution of our economic, social and political prob- 
lems, which will mean ultimately a vast enhancement 
of national strength and a larger achievement of 
liberty. In no other way can the productive energy 
of America, upon which the whole structure of our 
civilization rests, be so fully released and guided into 
channels of constructive work. 


From the foregoing it appears that the solution 
of the problem of training citizens requires, first, an 
analysis and definitions of the productive capacities, 
the knowledge and the personal attitudes essential 
to citizenship; and, second, the development of a 
technique of teaching that guarantees the acquisition 
of the necessary knowledge and fosters the growth 
of the desired attitudes as part of the process of 
developing creative men. 

The remainder of this report presents definite sug 
gestions as to how the requirements of the problem 
may be met practically. These suggestions are not 
drawn from thin air by a process of theoretical analy 
sis of the nature of man. They are the result of a 
careful study of all that has been done in recent years 
by the schools, the industries and the United States 
Army and Navy in their practical efforts to train 
and classify young men as productive citizens and 
intrepid soldiers. No finality is claimed either for the 
suggested specifications of the essential elements of 


On the effectiveness of such a system depends- 


citizenship or for the technique of training described. 
They are submitted as working hypotheses, which 
define the problem concretely and which may serve 
as a basis for further experiment and gradual growth. 


Il. An Expeertmment in Epvucation ror Crrizen- 


SHIP 


In the direction of education for citizenship along 
the lines above indicated, many experiments full of 
educational promise are being made in schools, in 
industries and in the Army and Navy. One of the 
experiments which has thus far achieved the greatest 
success is that in progress in the Army under the 
direction of the Education and Recreation Branch 
of the War Plans Division of the General Staff. The 
story of the development of the system now in opera- 
tion, and a description of the methods employed, are 
important in this inquiry. 

The conception that general and vocational educa- 
tion, as well as military training, are essential ele- 
ments in the training of an army was formed long 
before the war. It was formally expressed in section 
27 of the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, 
which states: “In addition to military training, sol- 
diers while in the active service shall hereafter be 
given the opportunity to study and receive instruction 
upon educational lines of such character as to in- 
crease their military efficiency and enable them 
to return to civil life better equipped for industrial, 
commercial and general business occupations.” 

The wisdom of this provision was amply demon- 
strated by the war experience. While little difficulty 
was encountered in finding enough well-educated and 
technically trained men to officer and equip an army 
of 500,000 men, troubles multiplied in geometric 
ratio as the size of the army increased. In its efforts 
to cope with this unprecedented situation, the War 
Department was compelled, before it could organize 
the authorized military forces, to give an enormous 
amount of intensive general education and vocational 
training, in addition to its regular military training. 
Schools were established at Army camps. Develop- 
ment battalions were organized. And when these 
agencies proved inadequate, the colleges and technical 
schools were drafted in the service. 

In addition, the national welfare societies were 
called in and, supported by liberal gifts from a 
united people, did priceless work in supplying clean 
and healthy recreation, and in ministering to the 
moral and spiritual life of the soldiers. When the 
armistice was signed, it was education and recrea- 
tion which supplied the means of maintaining the 
morale of the Army in the painful period of waiting 
for the boat home. 

Because education, recreation and moral training 
were thus found to be indispensable elements in mo- 
bilizing an efficient fighting Army, they have now 
been incorporated with military training into the 
regular training program of the Army. A definite 
organization has been set up for conducting the 
work, and Congress is supporting it with annually 
increasing appropriations. During the past year it 
has proved to be the most effective means of main- 
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taining the enlisted strength of the Army, both in 
quantity and in quality. More than 60 per cent. of 
the new recruits enter the service because of the 
opportunities now offered for personal development 
and growth. 

During the war the Army had a very definite single 
objective for all its varied training activities, namely, 
to develop the best possible soldiers in the least pos- 
sible time. Under the impelling pressure of the situa 
tion, there was quickly evolved a training system 
which is a combination of military training and edu- 
cation, and which differs in many important respects 
from that now generally practiced in civilian schools. 
The essential difference between the two, so far as 
educational methods are concerned, can best be made 
clear by a concrete case, taken for simplicity and 
vividness, from the field of physical culture. 

The old setting-up exercises were designed to de 
velop fine physique. To this end the men were 
required to execute repeatedly the same motions all 
together. By this physical drill they acquired strong 
muscles and physical endurance, which enabled them 
to stand ordinary wear and tear well. But when 
confronted suddenly by unusual conditions, they 
were unable to cope with them. Physical strength 
alone did not make them masters of the situation. 
Hence, the time devoted to setting-up exercises was 
materially reduced and quickening games were in 
troduced to supplement the exercises. The effort in 
the quickening game is to confront the men suddenly 
with an unexpected situation requiring prompt and 
vigorous action in a definite direction. Success in 
meeting the situation quickly brings high scores and 
failure brings mild punishment. 

Everyone recognizes that the superiority of the 
quickening games over the setting-up exercises lies 
in the fact that games appeal to the sporting instinct 
and keep the man’s attention on what he is doing, 
while the exercises can be done mechanically while 
the mind goes wool-gathering. ‘The games, there 
fore, not only develop physical strength, but also 
attention, quickness, reason, good codrdination and 
many other valuable attitudes and abilities. They 
thus exercise both mind and body simultaneously and 
build up, not muscle alone, but the entire man. 
Hence, they are valuable adjuncts to the military 
training of soldiers. 

The same principle was applied by the Army to 
technical training and to general education during 
the war. The old manual training was designed to 
develop manipulative skill. To this end, the me 
chanic arts were analyzed into types of skill, like 
filing, chipping, drilling, turning; and each student 
was put through a series of exercises designed to 
develop these generalized skills one by one. Such 
training undoubtedly does increase skill, but it con 
tributes little to the development of that prime requi 
site of a soldier, ability to make a quick estimate of 
a new situation and to determine promptly what 
action is needed to insure a favorable result. 

In order to overcome this defect, the several techni 
cal occupations required in the Army were analyzed 
into the specific operations a soldier would be re 
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quired to perform, ‘Training, then, consists in giving 
the man a series of real jobs, each of which involves 
several fundamental operations of the trade. He is 
required to analyze the job, to make a bill of mate- 
rials needed, and to plan how he will proceed to 
complete it. Army manuals and other reference 
books supply the standard information concerning 
the manipulative processes involved. Progress is in- 
dividual in that each soldier advances as rapidly as 
he demonstrates proficiency by doing his job well 
and by answering numerous questions concerning the 
methods and means employed. 

The jobs given involve, as far as practicable, pro- 
ductive work that must be done to improve living 
conditions at the camp. Exploitation of the men by 
assigning them to repair work that has for them no 
educational value is, however, strictly prohibited. 
Necessary repetition and drill are secured by so se- 
lecting the jobs assigned that each operation requiring 
practice is met a number of times in various combina- 
tions during the course. No fixed list of jobs is pre- 
scribed, but each teacher must make up his own list 
to fit his local conditions and opportunities. 

This type of vocational training undoubtedly has 
high value as citizenship training. Not only does it 
train the soldier for a gainful occupation by which 
he can earn his living, but it offers him an opportu- 
nity for creative work, it impresses upon him an 
toward productive work and a pride in 
achievement, and it tends to develop appreciation of 
an orderly and well-done job. Attention is also 
paid to the artistic side of the job, with the idea of 
fostering the desire for clean and attractive surround- 
ings and for good living conditions. Combined with 
military training, which inculcates self-discipline and 
sense of service, its results are very striking. 

The physical and vocational training methods just 
described are based on the same educational prin 
ciples. Each begins by confronting the student with 
a situation which appeals to some one of his funda 
mental instinets—his creative instinct, his sporting 
instinct, his instinct for self-preservation, his instinct 
for coOperation. When some instinct has been thus 
aroused, the student himself applies his energy to 
achieve the immediate desired end. It is then the 
function of the teacher to direct this discharge of 
energy into channels which will result in successful 
achievement. As this process is repeated, the chan- 
nels in which the energy discharges gradually be 
come more marked, and habits are formed which 
ultimately develop the man into a competent work 
man. ‘The measurement of progress by achievement 
is an added incentive to good work, since the man 
knows that his advancement depends upon the suc 
cess of his own individual efforts, and is not limited 
by weakness or failure of his less-gifted classmates. 

These principles and this technique have been ap 
plied in the Army, not only to the vocational train 
ing, but also to general education. It is this fact 
which is of peculiar interest to the colleges in con 
sidering courses designed to train for better citizen- 
ship and which justifies the present discussion. ‘The 
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courses now used in the Army have been developed 
on the basis of the experience with the War Issues 
Course during the war. 

The present Army course in general education con- 
sists of a series of discussions of vital problems. 
These problems are selected to appeal to one or more 
of the soldier’s fundamental instincts, and each one 
depicts a specific situation which calls for action 
directed toward improvement. The discussion con- 
sists of an analysis of the situation, both from the 
point of view of the facts and experiences involved, 
and also from the point of view of its moral import. 
Information additional to that already possessed by 
the class is supplied by reading matter and refer- 
ences for study, which have been selected so as to 
increase the student’s knowledge of the subject, and 
to define the moral issues involved. The discussion 
is guided by the teacher so that the class is eventu- 
ally led to a conclusion, which is agreed to be the 
best solution from the point of view of a square deal 
and of more liberal opportunities for growth in social, 
economic and industrial life. 

The problem of organizing the materials for such 
a course is a difficult one for the teacher, because 
the subject matter must be selected to meet several 
somewhat antagonistic requirements. It must appeal 
to the student and release his energy. It must deal 
with subject matter which the student must grasp in 
order to grow strong as a citizen. It must raise 
moral issues and guide the student’s discussion of 
these issues in a way to develop his disposition and 
attitude toward right action. In meeting these diffi- 
culties in Army schools, it has been found of great 
assistance to hold every day a conference of all the 
teachers giving the course. This conference first 
made an analysis of the problem and agreed upon a 
specific definition of the objectives to be attained each 
day. It then discusses the results of each day’s 
lesson and decides what questions shall form the 
basis of the next day’s discussion and which phases 
of the subject shall be emphasized. The course is 
planned to extend over three years. A manual for 
the first year’s work has just been published as the 
result of experience with soldier classes last winter 
at Camp Grant. 

The work in general education in the Army is 
given two consecutive periods each day. The first 
is devoted to the discussion just outlined and the 
second is used for training in written and oral ex- 
pression. In the latter, the soldiers write or state 
orally their conclusions concerning the problems of 
the previous hour. Their work is criticized from 
the point of view of clear expression and they are 
drilled in spelling, in penmanship, in punctuation 
and in composition. ‘The two periods contain all the 
instruction given the elementary students in the basic 
subjects in general education, such as reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, history and 
civics. Special courses in algebra, geometry, science, 
economics and history are offered for more advanced 
students after they have completed the general course. 

In planning work of this type it is important to 
note that in all Army courses the subject matter is 


organized about real jobs or real situations, rather 
than according to the customary departments of 
school instruction. Thus, a job in plumbing may in- 
volve physics, chemistry and mathematics; and, if so, 
the needed instruction in these subjects is given as 
part of the study of the job. Similarly, the discus- 
sion of a problem in general education may involve 
history, economics, geography, science, literature and 
art. If so, the required elements of these several 
subjects are included when needed. Review periods 
are used to classify in logical form ideas that need 
such classification. This type of organization is the 
converse of the one in ordinary use, in which sub- 
jects are presenfed in logical or chronological order 
first and then specific jobs or situations cited as 
applications. : 

The new Army education system has been in opera- 
tion for a little over a year. Combined as it is with 
military training, the success has been so striking in 
laying sound foundations for citizenship in soldiers 
as to warrant the suggestion that civilian schools and 
colleges might increase the value of their contribu- 
tions toward training for citizenship by introducing 
work of a similar nature and by organizing their 
other instruction along similar lines. 

The first step toward the practical realization of 
this suggestion lies in the direction of framing a 
clear and specific statement of the objectives of such 
courses. As suggested on page 8, if the course is 
a single combination course, like those in the Army, 
this statement should specify the abilities, the knowl- 
edge and the attitudes essential to good citizenship. 
Although different individuals will differ widely in 
their statements of these specifications, the following 
is presented as a general outline of the type of state- 
ment that is required as a guide to the proper organi- 
zation of such a composite course: 

1. In the matter of abilities, good citizenship re- 
quires that one be able to defend his country and to 
contribute productively to the life of the times. To 
do this he must be both a good soldier and skillful 
in some trade or profession by which he earns his 
livelihood and cares for himself and family. He must 
also be able to enjoy and to improve his environment 
and the common inheritance of humanity which ac- 
crues from codperation in creating ever larger oppor- 
tunities for growth for all mankind. 

2. As to intelligence, good citizenship requires 
that a man be reasonably informed concerning the 
fundamental processes of economic life, such as pro- 
duction, distribution, consumption, transportation, 
communication, taxation, money, credit, capital, labor, 
corporations, charities and corrections, and the pro- 
tective functions of the military, the police and the 
law. In respect to his social environment, he should 
know something about health, education, religion, the 
family, the community, immigration, the control of 
living conditions, the development of liberty and the 
changing status of women. He should also be well 
posted on the workings and true functions of mu- 
nicipal, State and Federal Government, concerning 
his obligations to government, and concerning inter- 
national relations. On the humanistic side he should 
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at least be interested in good literature, philosophy 
and the historical background of present events. 

3. In the matter of disposition he should be in- 
clined spontaneously to deal with his fellow men 
loyally, honestly, justly, tolerantly and with a spirit 
of kindness and coOdperation. It should disturb his 
conscience if he is not producing creatively and indus 
triously and living thriftily. He should be ready to 
accept responsibility and to act independently, cour 
ageously, yet with self-control and reverence for 
God and man. His judgment should always tend 
spontaneously to action in the direction of protecting 
the weak, of righting wrong and of liberating crea 
tive energy so as to secure the maximum opportunities 
for the growth of every human being. 

1. If the course planned is a specialized course 
for more advanced students, the instructor must select 
from the more general requirements just stated the 
specific items which he intends to use as the specific 
objectives of the course. ‘These must then be analyzed 
in detail and the problems for discussion chosen 
accordingly. 


III. Concriusions 


The plans of the War Department for the educa 
tion of the Army are highly significant and full of 
promise for the nation as a whole. ‘The Army is lead 
ing the way toward a new day in training for citizen 
ship, but it cannot perform the whole task, or even the 
larger part of it. Nor should it be expected to do so. 
The schools, elementary, secondary and higher, are 
the logical agencies through which this training 
should be given. They have been established for this 
purpose, they have the closest contact with all classes 
of the population, and theirs is the responsibility. 
Up to military age, at least, they must train the 
potential soldier and citizen. 

In every school the citizenship course should come 
to be the central and fundamental part of the cur 
riculum. Or else the work in the different subjects 
should be directed toward the same end. In either 
case, the course should be introduced early and con 
tinued through the high school, and the method and 
objective should remain the same throughout. 

In the lower grades, emphasis should be laid, 
through the use of suitable material, on the develop 
ment of essential attitudes and abilities, at the same 
time training the child to the formation of a clear 
conception of his immediate environment and_ his 
proper relation thereto. All the while he will be 
acquiring an ever-increasing fund of information and 
knowledge. And so in enlarging circles, as progress 
is made, more advanced material employed and more 
dificult problems taken up, the pupil will relate him 
self to his environment in its various phases. 

No suggestion is here made of a course that will 
cover the same ground over and over; the whole idea 
is one of growth and progress, the progressive train 
ing and development of wholesome dispositions, the 
perfecting of essential abilities, and the acquisition 
of the knowledge and information that the good and 
equipped citizen ought to have. Better citizens are 
the objective, but good citizenship is a collective 





expression, and, as the pupil is trained for citizen 
ship, he is trained also for the business of living. 

The question may properly be asked whether an 
already crowded curriculum can be stretched to admit 
a new course running through all the years of the 
schools, If the citizenship course is properly planned 
and properly directed along the lines indicated, the 
curriculum will involve no stretching. It undoubtedly 
will mean a reorganization, for many of the time 
allotments of the present program will be seen to be 
unnecessary. Here will be combined many of the 
things which are now treated separately. ‘Their es 
sentials will necessarily form a part of the citizen 
ship course. Pupils will learn more easily, cover 
ground more rapidly and grasp as never before the 
interrelation of the various subjects dealt with in the 
material used. Such a course in the long run will 
result in a great saving of time and effort. 

It must not, however, be supposed that such a 
course is here conceived to offer a liberal education 
in itself, but it is contended that it furnishes the 
best possible basis for a liberal education. The re 
marks of Dean Woodbridge in regard to the War 
Issues Course are strikingly applicable here: 

“It is not surprising, therefore, that those who 
have had to do with this course are beginning to ask 
themselves if it does not constitute the elements of a 
liberal education for the youth of today. Born of 
the consciousness that a democracy needs to know 
what it is fighting for, it has awakened a conscious 
ness of what we, as a people, need to know if our 
part of the world of today is to be intelligent, sym 
pathetic and liberal. In the past education was 
liberalized by means of the classical tradition. It 
afforded for educated men a common background of 
ideas and commonly understood standards of judg 
ment. For the present that tradition no longer suf 
fices. If education is to be liberalized again, if our 
youth are to be freed from a confusion of ideas and 
standards, no other means looks so attractive as a 
common knowledge of what the present world of 
human affairs really is. The war has revealed that 
world with the impelling clearness which tragedy 
alone seems able to attain. To the thoughtful, 
therefore, the course affords the opportunity to intro 
duce into our education a liberalizing foree which 
will give to the generations to come a common back 
ground of ideas and commonly understood standards 
of judgment.” 

Nor is the introduction of such a course another 
plan to make education a sugar-coated pill, easy to 
swallow. It is not “soft pedagogy.” It will make 
education casicr to acquire because it will lend new 
interest to much that has been often, under the most 
favorable conditions, only imperfectly understood by 
the pupil. [t will be easier because it has purpose 
that can readily be grasped, because it leads some 
where, because it whips and stimulates every faculty. 
Properly directed, it means not less but more work, 
work that is purposeful, real, that has clearly defined 
relations to life, environment and knowledge. It is 
the type of work that yields true discipline and de 
velops a true soldier, because it is a constant struggle 
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of the individual with the intrinsic difficulties of life. 
Such a course requires a new type of teaching if 
definite objectives for citizenship training are to be 
established and accurate definitions of the work neces 
sary for their attainment are to be formed. Em 
phasis now needs to be placed not on facts merely, 
but on their spirit and meaning through a proper 
interpretation and understanding of them. Only in 
this way can human effort be released and a more 
wholesome civic morale be built up and sustained. 
These purposes can best be attained through the 
so-called applicatory method of teaching through 
consciously planned and complete units of purposeful 
work or activity which results in achievement. 
Through this method the pupil sees the useful ends 
to be attained and by applying to the problem or 
project in hand his present information, experience 
or skill is stimulated to achieve them. ‘Through it 
he becomes acquainted with his environment and en 
deavors to understand it and to adjust himself to it. 
Such a method gives significance and meaning to the 
social, economic, political and intellectual activities 
about him. It reveals to him the usefulness of such 
activities and enables him to comprehend the relation 
between what he is doing and the purpose and value 
of it. Naturally the more intimate this relationship 
the more powerful and purposeful are the pupil's 
motives and the more whole-hearted is his effort. 
These motives then become concerned not with in 
formation, but with achievement, growth, effective 
social doing, with “learning to do by doing.”’ 
character and self-discipline inevitably result. 
This method of teaching affords the pupil a natu 
ral approach to subject material, problems, projects, 
activities. It rests upon a social basis. It looks in 
the direction of adjustment to environment and stimu 
lates the pupil to enter into the reality of living and 
to function productively in society by adapting him 
self and his interests to its requirements. It makes 
each new problem a fresh challenge to endeavor and 
thus increases capacity for quick and orderly think 
ing. It establishes with life, furnishes 
powerful social and intellectual appeals, and relates 
everyday problems to the business of living. 
Moreover, such a course and method will serve to 
give a new meaning to the so-called civic capacities, 
qualities, dispositions. 


Firm 


contacts 


These need to be stripped of 
the magic veneer of finality with which the old con 
ceptions have clothed them. Loyalty, obedience, 
reverence, thrift, honesty and the others have been 
viewed too often as fixed and ultimate, rather than 
as changing, moving ends or results of civic training. 
We need to view them as the result of pursuits and 
activities and not as ends in themselves. We should 
seck not reverence, honesty, health, but to live more 
reverently, more honorably, more healthily in those 
everyday pursuits and activities. The endeavor of 
the citizen should not be to attain reverence, honesty, 
health as a generalized static outcome, but through 
reverent, honorable and healthy living to color and 
direct all his pursuits and activities so that life may 
be well proportioned, rather than “portioned out into 
strips and fractions.” 


Civic capacities like moral excellencies largely de- 
pend upon opportunities for wide sympathy, toler- 
ance, intelligent analysis, decision; and civic defi 
ciencies like moral failures have their root in the 
weakness of disposition, unsound or biased attitude, 
Civic capacities are not to be sought as abstractions 
separate and apart from participation in social activ- 
ities. ‘The citizen should be measured by the direc- 
tion in which he is moving; he is bad if he is deteri- 
orating; he is good if he is growing better. The 
attainment of reverence, honesty, health, is not the 
aim of citizenship; rather, it is the mark of progress 
and betterment; the means of civic improvement. 
The final aim and end is growth—the active process 
of changing existing situations for the increase of 
social welfare. 

Because so large a proportion of American citizens 
go no further than the lower schools, it is important 
that instruction and training in the fundamentals of 
good citizenship should be given there. But the work 
should be carried on through the high school in the 
same manner, but with more advanced materials, and 
with a broader outlook, Nor should it stop there. 


In the colleges and universities of the country a 
growing interest in the question of training for citi- 
zenship has manifested itself. Recently various ex- 
periments in that direction have been made or are at 
this time under way. Notable examples of these are 
the contemporary civilization course at Columbia and 
the citizenship courses at Stanford University and the 
University of Missouri. Such a course is also being 
given this year at the University of North Carolina. 
It is certain that others will be attempted at other 
places. It is of great importance that the institutions 
of higher learning should recognize the great oppor- 
tunity here presented and take advantage of it. The 
schools will always remain the agency of chief im 
portance for training the mass of citizens, but the 
service that can be performed by the colleges is of 
exceptional importance. Not only does the responsi 
bility for training leaders rest upon the colleges, but 
even the greater obligation to equip and train the 
new type of teachers who will develop and direct this 
important work of the schools. 

Upon the basis of the training already given in 
the schools results should be obtained that will not 
only contribute notably to preparing and motivating 
men and women for effective citizenship, but which 
will also tend greatly to the improvement of general 
scholarship. No college can afford to overlook the 
opportunity given by this work and turn over to 
other agencies the task which is in itself a challenge 
to the ability and vision of the institutions of high 
learning. It is their place to lead. 

Every college and university in the United States 
should require for a degree such a course with the 
same objective and the same technique. With the 
vast amount of material suitable for college students 
and available for use, the students, directed, will 
obtain such a grasp of civie problems, acquire such 
a content of knowledge and information bearing upon 
them, and develop such sound opinions in respect to 
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them as will assure from the mass of college gradu- 
ates of the future not alone good citizenship, but 
trained leadership. 

Two methods by which such a course may be given 
present themselves. The first, which will be pre- 
ferred in many institutions, is to institute a general 
course, conducted by a group of instructors on a 
common plan and outline with the same projects and 
problems. This has certain striking advantages, such 
as the benefit of the counsel and experience of all con- 
cerned with the giving of the course, the certainty of 
including in all the sections the things which are 
agreed upon as essential or even of large importance, 
the establishment of a standard, and the benefit and 
economy likely to result from the preparation of 
material for one large group of students. 

The other plan, which will probably meet with the 
favor of a larger number of institutions, is to have 
the course given separately in several or all the de- 
partments which can establish the proper approach, 
such as history, government, economics, sociology, 
English literature and philosophy. In such a case, 
were the course required, the requirement could be 
fulfilled by each student electing the one offered by 
that department whose approach to the question inter- 
ested him most. This method has many things to 
recommend it. It does not require large additions 
to the teaching staff for the specific purpose of giving 
the course. It gives a certain desirable flexibility and 
variation. It enhances the student’s interest by al- 
lowing him opportunity to select the channel of ap- 
proach. It offers less chance for a cut-and-dried 
course based upon dogmatic and academic opinion. 
It will, in many cases, lead to interdepartmental rela- 
tionships of great educational value. It will give a 
stimulation to the teachers that will have good results. 

In the case of the former plan, such a course would 
embrace and might therefore replace certain required 
courses as, for example, freshman history and Eng- 
lish. In the case of the latter plan, the course should 
take the place of the first course in that subject. 

In the Great War the colleges proved to a some- 
what dubious public that they had given to their 
students training which made them of inestimable 
value to the nation in arms. Here is the opportunity 
for the colleges to give to young men and women 
training which will fit them specifically for the patri 
otic tasks of peace. To equip and send out into the 
world trained men and women who are related to 
their environment and to their duties and responsi- 
bilities in relation to it is a more difficult task by far, 
but in doing it is the promise of democracy. 

IV. Serecrep Brisiiograpuy 

In the preparation of the foregoing study, prac- 
tically everything that has been written on the sub- 
ject of training for citizenship and on the project- 
problem method has been examined. In addition, 
numerous books and articles not specifically relating 
to these subjects have been used with profit. It is 
manifestly impossible to mention separately all of 
these, but we desire to make note of the following, 
which have high value for those investigating these 
questions : 





James, WILLIAM, 


Jenks, JEREMIAH, 


Aype.orre, Frank, The War Issues Course of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Special Training. War Depart- 
ment, 1919. An analysis of a course designed to train 
citizens for a specific crisis. Suggestive both as to scope 
and method of citizenship training. 

BaLpwin, Simeon. The Relations of Education to Citizen- 
ship. Yale University Press, 1912. Six thoughtful and 
suggestive essays on subjects indicated in their general 
title. 

Barwnarp, J. L. The Teaching of Community Civies. (With 
F, W. Carrier, Arthur W. Dunn and Clarence D. Kings- 
ley.) Government Printing Office, 1915. Quite a prac- 
tical study of various community problems and of useful 
ways of teaching and training children to help solve 
them. 

Benxnion, Minron. Citizenship: An Introduction to Social 
Ethics. World Book Co., 1917. An elementary text in 
social ethics, which is valuable for its clear statement of 
the broader aspect of the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Branom, Menver E. The Project Method in Education. 
Badger, 1915. Useful as a description and explanation 
of the method of teaching by projects. 

‘abot, Erra Lyman. A Course in Citizenship and Patriot- 
ism. (With Andrews and others.) Houghton, 1918. 
Deals with the problems of home, neighborhood, with 
civic and national problems, through carefully selected 
literary materials. 

Carrier, F. W. See Barnard, J, L. 

Dewey, Jounx. Democracy and Education, 1916. 

. How We Think. Heath, 1910, 

. Interest and Effort in Education. Houghton, 1913. 

. Schools of ‘Tomorrow. (With Evelyn Dewey.) Dut- 
ton, 1905. 

. The School and Society. University of Chicago 
Press, 1909. Exposition of the fundamental function 
and nature of the learning process, and an intelligent plea 
for a better quality of teaching, one which absorbs the 
interest of the learner by giving purpose and spirit to 
learning. 

. Reconstruction in Philosophy. Holt, 1920. Very 
valuable as an interpretation of the reconstruction: of 
ideas and ways of thought now taking place in philosophy. 
Lays especial emphasis on growth as the only educa- 
tional as well as moral end. 

Dunn, Arruvur W. See Barnard, J. L. 

. Community Civies. Heath, 1920. 

. The Community and the Citizen. 

. Citizenship in School and Out. (With Harris, 
H. M.) Heath, 1919. Valuable for a study of specific 
community problems and of opportunities for “team- 
work” in promoting community well-being. 

SARHEART, Lipa B. Teaching Children to Study. Houghton, 
1909, 

. Types of Teaching. Houghton, 1915. Contains ex- 
position of types or methods of teaching and illustrations 
through type studies or “projects.” 

“ieELD, Jessie. Community Civics. (With Scott Nearing.) 
Macmilian, 1916. Useful as a guide for an elementary 
course in training for intelligent participation in the 
affairs of the community. 

Granam, Epwarp K. Education and Citizenship. Put- 
nam’s, 1919. A volume o¢ brilliant essays dealing with 
the general relationships of education to- citizenship. 
Suggestive and stimulating. 

Harris, H. M. See Dunn, Arthur W. 

Talks to Teachers. Holt, 1899. Valuable 

in this connection for its light upon natural approach to 

everyday problems in school and out. 

Citizenship and the Schools. Holt, 1906. 
A volume of nine essays dealing primarily with the rela- 
tion of educational work to social and_ political life. 
Several of the essays have a very direct bearing upon 
such a plan of training as that suggested in the fore- 
going inquiry. 

Mann, Cuartes R. The American Spirit in Education. 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 30, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of. Education. 

Mann, Cuartes R. Edueation in the United States Army. 
Fducational Review, June, 1920. 
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A Study of Engineering Education. The Carnegie 
Foundation tor the Advancement of Teaching. New 
York, 1919. Z 

. The Committee on Education and Special Training: 

A Review of Its Work During 1918. The Advisory 

Board, War Department, 1919. Inquiries into the char- 

acter, purpose and methods of the American educational 

system. Very suggestive and highly valuable in relation 
to the social bearing of a citizenship course, as well as 
in relation to methods, 

NEARING, Scorr. See Field, Jessie. 

Rosinson, James H. The New History. Macmillan, 1912. 
Very valuable for its bearing upon the methods and 
objectives of historical study, and thus related closely 
to the question of training for citizenship. 

Suarter, Naruanier, The Citizen. A Study of the Indi- 
vidual and the Government. <A. S. Barnes, 1904. A bril- 
liant and stimulating series of discussions of the rela- 
tions of the individual to Government, to party, to law, 
to community, to fellow citizens, to environment gen- 
erally. One of the most useful and stimulating of all 
the books on the subject. 

Suaw, Arserr. The Outlook of the Average Man. Mac- 
millan, 1907. Essays dealing with the relation of the 
average man to economic, industrial, social and _ political 
conditions. Suggestive. 

Stockton, James L, Project Work in Education. 
Houghton, 1920. <A _ brief and clear exposition of the 
project method and its educational significance. Very 
suggestive. 

Uwnrrep Stares Army. Educational Manual No. 5, Second 
Course in General Education. E. & R. Special School, 
Camp Grant. This contains the subject-matter with 
hints to teachers for the first term of the course for 
literate soldiers. ‘The second and third year’s work are 
now in preparation. 

Wirsos, H. B. ann G. M. The Motivation of School Work. 
Houghton, 1916. Practical as a help to teachers in dis- 
covering the motives of projects and of problems, and 
in directing study of school and other activities. 

The following group of magazine articles are typi- 
cal of the more valuable recent contributions to the 
discussion of citizenship training and the project 
method. In regard to method, they cover the ground 
from the pioneer work of Kilpatrick to the most 
recent discussion of Branom. 

Bauuet, THomas M. The New Democracy and Education. 
Hisroricat, Ourioox, April, 1920. 

Crank, L. A. A Good Way to Teach History. 
Review, 17: 255. 

EKi.iwoop, CHARLEs. 


School 


Reconstruction of Education Upon a 
Social Basis. Educational Review, February, 1919. 
Haren, R. W. The Project-Problem as a Method for 
Teaching History. Huisrorican Ourtoox, June, 1920. 
Kivparrick, W. H. ‘The Problem-Project Attack in Or- 
ganization, Subject-Matter and Teaching. N. FE. A. 

Proes., 1918. 

. The Project 
September, 1918. 
Ranvaut, J. A. Project Teaching. N. EK. A. Proes., 1915. 
SNepvEN, Daviv, The “Case Group” Approach to Programs 
of Civie Education. Hisrorican Ourtoox, May, 1920, 

. The Project as a Teaching Unit. School and Soci- 
ety, September 16, 1916. 
Sraries, Laurence C. Effective Citizenship in a Democ- 
racy. Husroricat Ourtooxk, March, 1920, 
Woopnutt, Joun F. The Project Method in the Teaching 
of Science. School and Society, July 13, 1918, 


Method. ‘Teachers’ College Record, 


V. AppEeNpDIXx 

The following analysis of the capacities, intelli- 
gence and attitudes which a productive citizen should 
have is presented as an example of the kind of defini- 
tion of results which each teacher should make as a 
guide in framing a course in accordance with the 
recommendations in the foregoing report. 


The sug- 





gestion is not made with any claim to finality. 
Doubtless those giving the subject consideration will 
add to the content of information and knowledge and 
to the specified civic attitudes and abilities much that 
occurs to them as of equal importance with those here 
mentioned. 

1. Civie Capacities 

The trained and creative citizen must possess as a 
minimum the following capacities: 

To read, write and cipher; to express himself in 
speaking as well as in writing; to handle proficiently 
and economically that body of processes commonly 
called arithmetic; in order that he may be able to 
coOperate in the movements of the times, and, to 
utilize and enjoy the resources which social inherit- 
ance has placed at his disposal. 

To minister to self-preservation and win adequate 
support and fullest development, by maintaining him- 
self in the best possible health, by earning his own 
livelihood, by discovering the vocation for which he 
is best adapted, and by performing effectively the 
duties required of it. 

T'o care for a family, support it adequately, com- 
fortably and wholesomely, provide for its health and 
assume responsibility for its proper protection, edu- 
cation and training. 

To participate in the life of the community in an 
intelligent, productive and vital way. 

To defend his country.—The obligation for mili- 
tary service in an emergency is one of the funda- 
mental duties of citizenship. The war has demon- 
strated how disastrous it is to have to require this 
service of men who have had no military training or 
experience. 

To make intelligent use of leisure-—Properly em- 
ployed, leisure becomes the fountain head of indi- 
vidual and social growth and human betterment, con- 
tributes to the healthfulness of body and mind, and 
develops nobler tastes and ideals; improperly used, 
it promotes idleness and vice, degeneracy and crime. 

To recognize cultural and esthetic interests as 
valuable adjuncts of social efficiency; to enjoy and 
appreciate the interests and products of civilization 
which help him perform not only his special work, 
but the general work of citizen, parent, friend, human 
being, or, in other words, the whole business of 
living. 

To think straight by subordinating details to a 
unity of purpose, and by weighing and evaluating 
impartially and accurately facts and evidence so as 
to reach sane conclusions regardless of outcome. This 
means intellectual thoroughness, or “seeing the thing 
through.” 

2. Civie Intelligence 

Civic intelligence includes that information and 
knowledge which must be acquired in the process of 
developing civic capacities in order to make them 
effective in conduct. What should be the minimum 
of this information is, of course, a question concern- 
ing which there will be a variety of opinion. Addi- 
tions, however, can readily be made, but all will 
doubtless agree that the productive citizen should 
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have clear conceptions and reliable information con- 
cerning at least the following factors in his economic, 
social, political and intellectual environment: 

Production, distribution and consumption.—The 
life of the modern world is primarily industrial. The 
daily life of the citizen, his welfare and that of 
society at large, the activities of government, are all 
intimately and fundamentally concerned with indus- 
trial questions. The general conditions affecting the 
struggle for existence should be comprehended by 
every citizen, especially those which touch most inti 
mately his own interests and environment. 

Transportation and communication, which are vital 
factors in modern civilization, affecting profoundly 
the economic and intellectual life of every individual. 
The equipped citizen must know the essential facts 
concerning them and their function in the life and 
progress of the world. 

Charities and corrections, the causes of dependency, 
the means by which the community secks to make the 
people self-supporting and able to provide for those 
who are dependent through no fault of their own, 
and the agencies for the relief of dependents, such 
as institutions for orphans, hospitals, homes for the 
aged and the crippled, and other social service agen 
cies. Likewise, he should have an understanding of 
the proper attitude toward criminals and delinquents, 
and the methods by which society seeks to prevent 
crime and to correct those who have fallen into error. 

Taxation, which profoundly affects every person. 
Directly, it touches every taxpayer; indirectly, it 
touches all industry and trade. It has a vital rela 
tion to the cost and standards of living. It is one 
of the most far-reaching manifestations of human 
cooperation. 

The relations of labor and capital profoundly af 
fect the life of every individual. They determine, 
in many respects, the welfare of society. They bear 
a close relation to the practical policies and opera 
tions of government. They include such questions 
as hours and wages of labor, conditions of employ-s 
ment, strikes and industrial disputes, and, in their 
mass, form a large part of the problems of industry 
and industrial justice. 

Money and credit are agencies of codperation. 
They are fundamental necessities of all industry. 
Their origin, their function, the distinctions between 
them, and sound methods of handling them should be 
clearly grasped by everyone. 

Geographic influence in history, including know] 
edge of the ways in which man’s struggle to master 
his environment has affected his development, his 
interests, his capacities, his opinions and convictions 
—in short, his history—is of tremendous value in the 
formation of proper conceptions and attitudes. 

Health, including the principal rules and laws that 
promote, the need and desire for, and the necessity 
for promoting, personal and public health; the de- 
pendence of individuals and communities upon one 
another for health; the means which communities 
adopt to promote and regulate health; and the respon 
sibility of the citizen for his own health and that of 
the community. 





“The family is the school of all the virtues”; the 
nation will be secure so long as it possesses a good 
home life. Every citizen should have a sympathetic 
knowledge of the history and development of the 
family as the fundamental unit of society. In human 
evolution all successful individual relations find com- 
plete fruition in the family relation. On this, mod- 
ern civilization rests. In the family are developed 
the habits of virtuous action and the rules which 
have been established for the welfare of all. The 
surest way to secure good government in the com- 
munity is through good government in the home and 
family. 

Community problems deal with the various rela- 
tionships and interdependencies that exist between 
the members of the community, together with the in 
dividual’s obligation to take part in and contribute 
to the common welfare. ‘The best of the citizen’s life 
comes from intelligent participation in the life of the 
community. Good citizenship means the active per 
formance of all duties as a member of a community. 

Education, the purpose and place of education, its 
various important relations to democracy should be 
understood. Every citizen should realize that it is 
both a privilege and a duty which he owes to the 
community to equip himself as fully as possible to 
render the best service possible. He should recognize 
his responsibility for helping to provide for adequate 
and safe educational opportunities and facilities for 
all members of the community in which he lives. 

The conditions of living, whether in urban or rural 
communities, constitute one of the most important 
factors affecting social well-being. The mixed char- 
acter of the crowded population and their conflicting 
interests; the distribution of the population involving 
transportation and tenement districts; municipal 
ownership and government; sanitation, the water sup- 
ply and sewerage; police and fire protection; street 
cleaning; smoke abatement; schools, courts, charities, 
and public recreation are some of the problems of 
city life concerning which every citizen should have 
an intelligent understanding. 

Similarly, he should understand that whatever 
affects the rural sections of the country is of grave 
national concern, not only because of the material 
dependence of society upon farms for food, but be- 
cause of the social, educational and moral influence 
of that half of the population which still lives in the 
country and follows farming as an occupation. He 
needs to have a sound knowledge of the increasingly 
important problems of country life, such as the con 
stant drift of country people citywards, the educa 
tion of country children, roads and other means of 
communication, the labor situation in rural regions, 
methods of farming and similar interrelated problems. 

Liberty, including political liberty, liberty of con- 
science, of speech, of the press, has been won in civic 
struggles. Knowledge concerning this long human 
struggle for the achievement of liberty, and an appre 
ciation of the changing conception of the term, will 
best stimulate and equip the individual for the con 
tinuance of this ceaseless struggle in his own time, 
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Immigration and racial problems, which affect life 
in the United States more than in any other country. 
They touch intimately such matters as labor, wages, 
cost and standards of living, production, distribution, 
political ideals and practice, and a host of other ques- 
tions of not less importance. ‘The matter of the policy 
of the United States in respect to it, for example, 
is a political, social and industrial question of the 
utmost importance. Because of its tremendous alien 
population, the United States is confronted with many 
problems growing out of the customs, ideals and 
aspirations of different racial groups. ‘The citizen 
must have a basis of informational knowledge upon 
which to posit his opinions on the subject. 

The changing status of women should be grasped, 
including the economic, social and political signifi 
cance of her new place in the occupations, the rights 
and privileges which have been won for her, and the 
possibilities of her influence on social questions, such 
as personal and public morality, education, the family, 
child labor, sanitation, and health, law and govern- 
ment. 

Religion, its universality, its significance and _ its 
preponderant influence in shaping civilization; that 
it was one of the chief elements in the foundation of 
our present superstructure, that it has always played 
a large part in educational, social and political rela 
tionships, and that the religious element in human 
culture is essential; all this must be presented to 
every citizen whose training and education aim at 
completeness and proportion. 

The workings of Government—local, State and 
National—-should be familiar subjects to every prop- 
erly equipped citizen. He should know that govern 
ment is simply a social means, and that it should 
never be an end in itself. Particularly, should he be 
familiar with the duties of the citizen in relation to 
government and with the problems which must be 
faced and settled by the government. Without such 
knowledge he cannot express in action the responsi 
bility which he 
holds. 

International problems are today of first import 
ance because the whole world is now in close com- 
munication, and the interests of nations are in 
separably interwoven. Never again can 
whether it will or not, be 
the world. 


feels and the convictions which he 


America, 
isolated from the rest of 


Literature and philosophy, which constitute the 
heritage of the world today, will be found the finest 
of materials for developing the attitudes and disposi 
tions essential to good citizenship. In them is to be 
found the reflection of social, economic, political and 
intellectual movements, past and present. The proper 
understanding of these will assist men in working 
out the meaning of their lives and the nature of the 
world in which they live. It will tend vastly to in- 
crease the fund of informational knowledge, humanize 
the approach to every subject, give increased facility 
to self-expression, widen the horizon, ripen and mel 
low thought, and bring the resources of humanism to 
the national service. 


llistory of environment involves in time an under- 
standing of that historical background without which 
complete understanding is impossible. The well-in- 
formed citizen requires. some knowledge of the past 
as a guide to opinion and conviction concerning con- 
temporary affairs and problems. He needs not only 
knowledge of the origins of our own peculiar system, 
but also of the essentials of the history of the entire 
civilization existent in the world today. Such knowl- 
edge will serve also to develop many of the attitudes 
and dispositions essential to good citizenship, will 
tend to broaden the mental horizon, and furnish prob- 
lem material of the most valuable sort. 


3. Civie Attitudes 


The productive citizen must finally have developed 
as a result of his inheritance and his training certain 
civic attitudes—those habits of mind and heart which 
express themselves in a disposition to serve the com- 
munity and the nation for the best interests of all. 
They are conceived, not as ends in themselves, but 
rather as habits of mind which regularly influence 
and guide conduct in respect to concrete situations. 
They are instinctive in all sane men and need only 
healthful environment for their full development. 
The good citizen has the disposition: 

T'o act loyally.—The habit of loyal action touches 
and controls one’s attitude in respect to himself, his 
convictions, and his traditions, and his relation to 
his home, family, associates, occupation and country. 
It should enter largely into every social relation. 

To codperate.—The spirit of codperation includes 
good will, readiness to give and take in the activities 
of life, unselfishness, generosity, obedience to law, 
desire for intelligent service, respect for both the 
majority and the minority. It is essential because it 
is that social disposition which enables the citizen to 
develop powerful team-play with his fellows with a 
minimum of friction. As the sound basis of every 
social relationship, it involves also adaptability, toler- 
ance and intelligent sympathy, in that it is necessary 
for relating and adapting one to the necessities of 
one’s environment. 

T'o act honestly.—Honest action is the sine qua non 
of good citizenship. Upon it is based the whole 
fabric of the social relations of mankind—the pros- 
perity and security of industry and commerce, the 
comfort and stability of all personal relations, the 
effectiveness and responsibility of government, and 
the peaceful and friendly relations of the nations of 
the world, 

To act justly.—The disposition to act justly en- 
ables its possessor to form sane attitudes as to prin- 
ciples, persons and situations; and to act upon the 
basis of such attitudes, 

To work industriously.—Industry, including not 
only readiness or willingness, but an active desire 
to participate productively in industrial, social, politi- 
cal and intellectual affairs, is the basis of economic 
independence and productive functioning in society. 

To live thriftily.—Thrifty living should be the 
twin of industrious living. It includes spending 
wisely as well as saving wisely. It is essential be- 
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cause it assists in securing economic independence, 
enhances creative power and cultivates the habit of 
looking forward. 

To act tolerantly.—Tolerance or open-mindedness 
is essential to full social codperation. It does not 
mean being indifferent to wrong or injustice, but it 
does mean the ability to live and let live, to respect 
the sincere opinions and convictions of others. 

To live reverently.—Reverence includes respect in 
its various forms, such as respect for women, for 
children, for the aged, for property, for religion, for 
law, for sanctioned institutions, for sound traditions 
—the great heritage of the past. 

To act responsibly.—The feeling of responsibility 
with moral conviction is one of the mainsprings which 
furnish the motive power of the best civic action. 

To act independently.—Independent action de- 
velops a consciousness of power in one’s self, and 
furnishes a resourcefulness which enables the citi- 
zen to sustain himself in thought and action, which 
makes for sound motives, and which develops whole- 


some pride in the achievements and good character 
of home, occupation, community and country. 

To act with self-control.—Self-controlled action 
serves as a balance wheel to primitive instinct or 
irrational impulse. It is a fundamental basis of all 
good social conduct. 

To act kindly.—To apply to all the concrete situa- 
tions of life kindness and intelligent sympathy, un- 
derstanding of the problems, difficulties and neces- 
sities of others, neighborliness, is essential in making 
one socially minded, and, hence, codperative. This 
habit tempers and controls the natural selfishness of 
the individual. 

To live creatively.—Creative thought and action 
constitute prime sources of power, which drive men 
to contribute in a positive, effective way to the wel- 
fare of society. ‘The creative instinct is, perhaps, 
the most impelling of all human incentives. 

To live courageously.—Courageous conduct, both 
physical and moral, is essential in all the relations 
and situations of life. 
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INTRODUCTION FOR TEACHERS 


The following syllabus is intended to be a help and 
guide, not a dogmatic dictation of topics and methods of 
treatment. The object has been to group the facts of his- 
tory in such a way as to show several of the great move- 
ments and phases of growth which have most essentially 
influenced American thought and life. The material sug- 
gested is suited to a course motivated along three lines, 
and it is the earnest hope of the Committee and of the 
author that the teaching of high school history in America 
may yield these fruits: 

1. An intelligent, liberally critical attitude toward mate- 
rial presented, which will lead students to examine all 
alleged facts before accepting them. 

2. A patriotism that is not chauvinism, but which recog- 
nizes the faults and failures of our people, and the moral 
responsibility of every citizen to study national problems 
and help to solve them. 

3. A social spirit transcending the bounds of any politi- 
eal unit, which draws inspiration from the achievements 
of a nation “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal,” and which is 
fired with the desire to extend the victories of democracy 
to future years and to many peoples. 


Norges on Bisiiograrny 


Schools should possess as many of the standard sets as 
possible, especially Channing, History of the United States 
from 1500 to 1815, 4 vols.; McMaster, History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States from the Revolution to the Civil 
War, 8 vols.; and Rhodes, History of the United States 


from 1850, in 8 vols. Coman’s Industrial History of the 
United States and Bogart’s Economie History of the 
United States are also of basic importance. One high 
school text, Forman’s, has been included in the lists, not 
hecause it is the only one in which the topics will be found 
adequately treated, but because it was thought desirable to 
indicate the scope of the subject in a comparatively ele- 
mentary book, which might represent the  text-work 
expected. Standard source-books, especially Hart's Ameri- 
can History Told by Contemporaries, are taken for granted, 
The following abbreviations are used in the reference 
lists: 
Amer. Hist. Rev. 
Atl M. 
Am, M. 
Cen, M. 


American Historical Review. 
Atlantic Monthly. 

American Magazine. 

Century Magazine. 

Ind.— Independent. 

L. D.—Literary Digest. 

N. Amer.—North American Review. 
Outl.—The Outlook. 

Sci, Am.—Scientifie American. 


A, C. S.—American Crisis Biographies, BE. P. Ober- 
holtzer, ed. 

A. N. S.-American Nation Series, A. B. Hart, ed, 

A. S. S.—American Statesmen Series, J. 'T. Morse, Jr., ed. 

C. of A.—Chronicles of America, Allen Johnson, ed. 

H. of N. A.—History of North America, G. C. Lee and 


IF’. N. Thorpe, eds. 
R. S.—Riverside Series, 
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I. THE PRECONSTITUTIONAL 
GENERAL REFERENCES 
Andrews, C. M.: “Colonial Period.” 
, “Colonial Self-Government, 
, “Fathers of New England.” 
, “Colonial Folkways.” 1918, 
Bacon, EK. M.: “English Voyages of Adventure and Dis 
covery.” Seribner’s, 1908. 
Bassett, J. S.: “Federalist 
A. XN. &. 
Becker, C. L.: “Beginnings of the 
Houghton Mifflin, 1915. R. S. 
Bogart, E. L.: “Economic History of the United States.” 
Longmans Green, 1912. 
Bourne, EF. G.: “Spain in America, 1450-1580.” 
1904. A. N.S. 
Cheyney, Edw.: “European Background of American His 
tory, 1300-1600.” Harper's, 1904, 
Cheyney, FE. P.: “An Introduction to the 
Social History of England.” 
Crockett, T., and Wallis, B. C.: 
the Eighteenth Century.” 
bridge, 1916. 
Dix, E. A.: “Champlain, the Founder of New France.” 
Appleton, 1903. 
Farle, Alice M.: “Customs and Fashions of New England.” 
Scribner's, 1894, 


PERIOD 


Holt, 1912. 
1602-1689." 1904, 
1919, 


System.” Harpers, 1906, 


American People.” 


Harper's, 


Industrial and 
Macmillan, 1918. 

“North America During 
A geographical history. Cam- 


Eggleston, Edw.: “Beginners of a Nation.” Appleton, 
1897. 
Farrand, Max.: “Framing of the Constitution of the 


United States.” Yale Press, 1913. 

Fiske, John: “New France and New England.” 
Mifflin, 1902, 
——, “The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America,’ 2 


Houghton 


vols. Houghton Mifflin, 1916, 

Forman, G. E.: “Advanced American History.” Century, 
1919. 

Greene, EK. B.: “Provincial America, 1690-1740.” Harper's, 
1905. A. N. S. 

Hart, A. B.: “Formation of the Union.” Longmans 
Green. Epoch’s Series. 


Lecky, W. FE, H.: 
ton, 1916. 
MacDonald, Wm.: “Documentary Source-Book of Ameri 
ean History, 1606-1898." Macmillan, 1916, 
“Select Charters of American History.” 
millan, 1906. 
McLaughlin, A. M.: 


“American Revolution, 1763-83,” Apple- 


Mac- 


“The Confederation and the Consti 
tution, 1783-1789.” Harper's, 1905. A. N. S. 

Parkman, Fr.: “Pioneers of France in the New World.” 
Little Brown, 1898. 

Robinson: “Continental Europe, 1270-1598.” 
Semple, EK, C.: “American History and 
Conditions.” Houghton Mifflin, 1903. 

Sumner, W. G.: “Robert Morris.” Dodd Mead, 1892. 

Thwaites, R. G.: “France in America, 1497-1763." Ilarp- 
er's, 1905. A. N. S. 

- , “The Colonies, 1492-1750.” 

Tyler, L. G.: “England in America, 1580-1652.” //arper’s, 
1904. A. N. S. 

Tyler, Moses L..: “Patrick Henry.” 
A. S. S. 


Holt, 1916. 
Its Geographic 


Longmans Green, 1908. 


Houghton Mifflin, 1890. 


Van Tyne, C. H.: “The American Revolution, 1776-83.” 
Harper's, 1905. A, N. S. 

Wrong, G. M.: “The Conquest of New France.” Yale 
Press, 1918. (C. of A. 


AN AWAKENED OLD WORLD 
(First and Second Weeks) 
Topics 

The Europe of the 15th and 16th centuries. Culture con- 

ditions—the invention of printing, the Renaissance and the 

Reformation. Commercial life, routes and interests. The 

great trading cities and the spice trade. The incen- 

tives for exploration, especially for a short route to 
India. 

Becker: 1-22; Bourne: 3-7; Fiske: “Discovery of 

America,” 148-334 (a good special assignment) ; For- 


man: 1-9; Sparks: 
ple,” 17-24. 
Columbus 
Becker: 22-25; Bourne: 8-53; Fiske: 
335-446; Forman: 8-12; Sparks: 
“Colonies,” 23-5. 
Spanish and Portuguese explorations and settlements (to 
be studied especially as giving a key to modern condi- 
tions in Latin-America). 


“Expansion of the American Peo- 


“Discovery,” 
25-9; Thwaites: 


Becker: 22-39; Bourne: 63-83, 190-201; Forman: 
8-12, 25-30; Sparks: 30-2; Thwaites: “Colonies,” 
27-32. 

Verrazano, Champlain, Cartier. 
Crockett and Wallis: 10-138; Fiske: “Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies,” 58-73; Forman: 30-33; Sparks: 


29-31; Thwaites: “France in America,’ Ch. I. 

The transfer of leadership from Spain to England. Be- 
ware of over-emphasis upon the Armada; show the 
economic causes as well. 

Bacon: “English Voyages.” select.; Becker: 39-45; 
Bourne: 54-63; Crockett and Wallis: 15-17; For- 
man: 36-39; Sparks: “Expansion,” 31-5; Thwaites: 
“Colonies,” 36-44. 

‘nglish sea-power. 

Andrews: “Colonial Period,” 106-28; “Colonial Self- 
Government,” Ch, I; Becker: 38-45, 45-54; Cheyney: 
161-9; Forman: 34-6, 

iberalizing movements in England and on the Continent: 
The Renaissance, the Reformation, the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. Show the relationship of these movements and the 
struggles growing out of them, to migration to the New 
World. 

Becker: 80-86; Robinson: 
texts in modern history. 

Absolutism in Spain and France had also its influence in 
making the New World, and especially in limiting Spanish 
and French influence therein. 

Becker: 30-9; Robinson: 338-53; standard texts. 


THE AMERICAN PHASE OF THE STRUGGLE FOR 
EMPIRE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
(Third Week) 

English settlements on the Atlantic coast. A short out- 
line of settlements should be given, and several colonies 
studied as types of groups. Massachusetts, New York 
and Virginia make a good selection, but others may be 
studied if texts or local interests dictate. General outlines 
of both social and political life should be studied briefly. 
The northern type. 

Andrews: “Colonial Period,’ 62-68, 83-7; “Colonial 
Self-Government,” 41-56; “The Fathers of New Eng- 
land,” selections; Becker: 56, 86-99, 45-54; Eggles- 
ton: 159-219; Forman: 57-78; Lecky: 13-18; 
Thwaites: “Colonies,” 57, 113-40, 
The middle type. 

Andrews: “Colonial Period,” 75-82, 86-8; “Colonial 
Self-Government,” 91-100; Becker: 130-7; Forman: 
91-101; Lecky: 18-24; MacDonald: “Select Charters,” 
No, 29; Thwaites: “Colonies,” 57, 196-207. 


279-337; use standard 


The southern type. 


Andrews: “Colonial Period,’ 68-75; “Colonial Self- 
Government,” 202-14; Becker: 54-63, 165-8; Eggles- 
ton: 25-98; Forman: 79-90; Mary Johnston: “Pio- 
neers of the Old South,” selections or whole book: 
Lecky: 24-30; MacDonald: “Select Charters,” Nos. 
1, 2, 3; Thwaites: “Colonies,” 57, 64-81. 


The comparative colonial policies of the French, Spanish, 


Dutch and English. Note that although the English 
colonies revolted because they were not allowed as much 
freedom as they wished, that they had far more than 
the colonies of other nations. Compare the chances for 
self-government under the different systems. Note the 
opportunities for economic development. ‘'n connection 
with this, mercantilism should be explained, with its 
effect on colonial policy. 
Andrews: “Colonial Self-Government,” Ch. IT; 
Bourne: 201-48; Crockett and Wallis: 17-23; For- 
man: 40-55; Sparks: 36-47; Thwaites: “Colonies,” 
45-63; “France in America”: 123-42, 
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The world-struggle of France and England for empire. 

a. The Old World phase. Use standard texts in mod- 
ern history, showing the broader relationships of the 
several wars. 

b. The American struggle and its meaning and results. 
Andrews, C. M.: “Anglo-French Commercial Ri- 
valry,” in Amer, Hist. Rev., 20: 539-56, 760-80 
(advanced: for teacher and strongest students) ; 
Crockett and Wallis: 17-71; Fiske: “New France 
and New England,” 733-56; Forman: 125-39; 
Greene: 106-65; Hart: “Formation of the Union,” 
22-37; Thwaites: “Colonies,” 277-8; Thwaites and 
Howard: “Social and Economic Forces in Ameri- 
can History,’ Chs. V and VI; “France in 
America,” Chs, VI, VII, IX; Wrong: selections or 
whole book, 

THE STRUGGLE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 

GOV ERNMENT 
(Fourth Week) 

In England. It is important that students should realize 
that the American struggle was only a part of a greater 
struggle for a more liberal government, carried on both 
in the mother land and in the colonies. 

Becker: 234-43; Hart: “Formation of the Union,” 
3-9; Cheyney: 177-98; Ogg and Beard, “National 
Governments and the World War,’ 3-5, 176-80; 
Thwaites: “Colonies,” 113-5. 

In the colonies. The constant effort to establish and in- 
crease self-government in America made “little Eng- 
lands” of the colonies, and, in certain respects in which 
economic and social influences were favorable, the newer 
settlements outstripped the mother country. 

Andrews: “Colonial Period,” 155-86; “Colonial Self- 
Government,” 22-40; Crockett and Wallis: 72-82; 
Hart: “Formation,” ete., 8-11; Lecky: 8-12. 
INDEPENDENCE 
(Fifth and Sixth Weeks) 

Freedom did not come like a thunder-clap upon the win- 
ning of the Revolutionary War, but had been largely 
won in preceding years through many peaceful contests. 
Political independence was the last of many phases of 
freedom from unwise and unwelcome restraint, against 
which the American colonists streggled in common with 
thinking men in all lands. Before the Revolution, the 
colonists had gained a large measure of freedom in: 

1. Social life, 
Andrews: “American Folkways,” 1-130, 204-37; 
“Colonial Period,’ 99-108; “Colonial Self-Gov- 
ernment,” 288-304; Becker: 162, 166-9, 172-4; 
Farle: 36-257, 289-387; Forman: 154-7; Greene: 
314-24; Thwaites and Howard: cit., Ch. 3. 

2. Religion, 
Andrews: “Colonial Folkways,” 161-78; “Colo- 
nial Self-Government,” 304-10; Becker: 184-200; 
Rarle: 1-36; Greene: 300-4; Thwaites and 
Howard: 45-54, 54-78; “Colonies,” 110-1, 183-92, 
229-31. 

3, Commerce, 
Andrews: “Colonial Commerce,” in Amer. Hist. 
Rev., 20: 43-63, Oct., 1914; “Colonial Self-Gov- 
ernment,” 314-30; Becker: 202-24, 169-70; For- 
man: 107-9, 152-4; Greene: 283-300; Thwaites: 
“Colonies,” 104-6, 185-6. 

4, Industry. 

Andrews: “Colonial Folkways,” 178-203; “Colo- 

nial Self-Government,” 310-3, 330-36; “Colonial 

Period,” 90-99; Becker: 176-8; Greene: 304-15; 

Thwaites and Howard: 118-20; “Colonies,” 

102-4, 184-5, 224-6. 

. The Press, and also in Education. 

Andrews: “Colonial Folkways,” 130-61; “Colo- 

nial Self-Government,’ 310-3; Earle: 257-88; 

Becker: 170-2; Greene: 304-15; Lecky: 31-4, 

6. Speech. 

Forman: 157-8; Sparks: 61-4; see also supra. 

7. Legislation. 

Becker: 165-6, 191; Forman: 111-3; Greene: 

190-209; Hart: “Formation,” ete., 11-5; Lecky: 


or 


The process of constitution-making. 


35-49; Ogg and Beard: 19-23; Page, R. W.: 
“British-American Adventures ‘Towards Liberty,” 
in Wld’s. Wk., 35:49-55; Thwaites: “Colonies,” 
268-71. 
8. Control of magistrates. 

Becker: 162-5; Greene: 166-209; Lecky: 
Ogg and Beard: 17-9; Thwaites: 
109-11, 192-5, 231-2, 271-7. 

The break with England—a phase of the English struggle 
between constitutional and absolutist government. If 
the military phase be treated at all, it should be out- 
lined briefly by general campaigns, as time is too valuable 
to be used in this way. Try to arrive at a fair summary 
of the causes, which seem, aside from the opinions of a 
few firebrands, to have been largely economic. 

Becker: 215-34; Chittenden, H. M.: “Destiny Not 
Manifest,” in Atl. M., 117: 643-6, May, 1916; Cor- 
win, E. S.: “The French Objective in the American 
Revolution,” in Amer. Hist. Rev., 21:33-61, ad- 
vanced; Forman: 158-81; Golder, F. A.: “Catherine 
If and the American Revolution,’ in Amer. Hist. 
Rev., 21: 92-6, Oct., 1915; Hart: “Formation,” etc., 
43-69; Jusserand, J. J.: “Our First Alliance,” in 
Nat. Geog. M., 31: 518-48, June, 1917; Lecky: 459-85; 
McLaughlin: 3-34; Page, R. W.: “Our Debt of 
Gratitude to France,” in Wld’s. Wk., 34: 59-67; Pel- 
lew, G.: “John Jay,” 144-228; Van Tyne: “Social 
and Economic Forces in American History,” 117-21; 
“The French Treaty with America,’ in Amer. Hist. 
Rev., 21: 528-41, April, 1916. 

‘reed from English control, the new states experimented 
with a government which went to the extreme of indi- 
vidualism. The “Period of the Articles” illustrates the 
impracticability of a political system which does not 
correspond to the degree of economic interdependence 
attained. This should be concretely illustrated by exam- 
ples of tariff troubles between neighboring states, etc. 

Bryce: “American Commonwealth, II,’ 9-27; Far- 
rand: 211ff; Fiske: “Critical Period in American 
History,” 90-7; Forman: 199-203; Hart: “Formation,” 
92-8; Johnson: “Readings,” 74-84; McLaughlin: 
34-52; also in “Social and Economic Forces,” Ch. 8, 
138-59; MacDonald: “Documentary Source-Book, 
No, 51”; Walker: “Making of the Nation,” 1-20, 
THE CONSTITUTION 
(Seventh Week) 

The insufficiency of the Articles of Confederation, 

Bryce, cit.: 20-1; Farrand: 42-53; Fiske: “Critical 
Period,” 97-133; Johnson: “Union and Democracy,” 
1-25; Hart: “Formation,” 99-107, 109-17; McLaugh- 
lin: 53-107; Nicolay, H.: “Our Nation in the Build- 
ing,” in Cen. M., 91: 189ff; Ogg and Beard: 30-2. 
The preliminaries to the making of the Constitution. 

Farrand: 54-67; Fiske: “Critical Period,’ 207-222; 
Johnson: “Union and Democracy,” 25-9; “Readings” : 
93-6, 99-102; McLaughlin: 168-200; Ogg and Beard: 

32-4; Sumner, Hamilton: 130-4; Walker: 21-40. 

Class alignment for 

and against the new order; clash of interests and theories; 

compromises and the final result. 
Bryce: 21-8; Farrand: 68-210; Fiske: “Critical 
Period,” 222-307; Forman: 213-7; Gay: “Madison,” 
84-109; Johnson: 29-38; Johnson, “Readings,” 110-2; 


19-50; 
“Colonies,” 


>] 


Walker: 25-35, 35-50; McLaughlin: 200-76; Morse: 
“Benjamin Franklin,” 401-5, 

Ratification. 
Bryce: 26-7; Fiske: “Critical Period,” 306-50; Gay: 
“Madison,” 110-21; Hart: “Formation,” 128-33; 
Johnson: “Union and Democracy,” 38-45; Lodge, 


H. C.: “Alexander Hamilton,” 70-83; McLaughlin: 
276-317; Ogg and Beard: 39-40; Sumner, “Hamil- 
ton,” 134-40; Walker: 51-72. 


The place of the Constitution in American government, and 


its influence, first in our own country and later in others. 
It is unique among state documents. 
Bryce: 27-31; Johnson: “Union and Democracy: 
38-45; Johnson: “Readings,” from Federalist, 128-35; 
Sumner: “Hamilton,” 140-2, 
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I. THE CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD TO THE TEST 
OF UNION IN THE CIVIL WAR 


General References 


Babcock, K. C.: “Rise of American Nationality. 1811-19.” 
Harper's, 1907. A. N.S, 

Beard, C, A.: “An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” Macmillan, 1913. 

Brown, W. G.: “The Lower South in American History.” 
Macmillan, 1902. 

Bryan, G. S.: “Sam Houston.” Macmillan, 1917, 

Bryce, James: “The American Commonwealth.” 
Macmillan, 1918. 

Burgess, J. W.: “The Middle Period. 
1904, 

Chadwick, F. E.: 


2 Vols. 
1817-58.” Scribner's, 


“Causes of the Civil War. 1858-61.” 


Harper's, 1906. A. N.S. 

Channing, Edw.: “Jeffersonian System. 1801-11.” Harp- 
er’s, 1906. A. N. S. 

Dodd, Wm, E.: “The Cotton Kingdom.” Yale Press, 1918, 
C. of A. 


———, “Expansion and Conflict.” Houghton Mifflin, 1915. 

Garrison, G. P.: “Westward Extension. 1841-50.” Harp- 
er’s, 1906. A. N.S. 

Gay, J. H.: “James Madison.” 
A. S. S. 

Gilman, D. C.: 
A. S. S. 

Hart, A. B.: “Foundations of American Foreign Policy.” 
Macmillan, 1901, 

——, ed.: “Social and Economic 
History.” Harper's, 1907. 

Hoomer, James K.: “Short History of the Mississippi 


Houghton Mifflin, 1888. 
“James Monroe.” Houghton Mifflin, 1883. 


Forces in American 


Valley.” Riverside, 1901. 

Hunt, Gaillard: “John C, Calhoun.” Jacobs, 1907-8. 
A. C. S. 

Johnson, A., ed.: “Readings in American History.” 


Houghton Mifflin, 1912. 


Lodge, H. C.: “Alexander Hamilton.” Houghton Mifflin, 


1897. A. S. S. 

MacDonald, Wm.: “From Jefferson to Lincoln.” Holt, 
1913. 

——, “Jacksonian Democracy. 1829-37.” Harper's, 
1906. A. N.S. 

Magruder, F.: “American Government.” Allyn and Bacon, 
1918, 

Morse, J. T.: “John Quincy Adams.” Houghton Mifflin, 
1882. A. S. S. 

——, “Benjamin Franklin.” Houghton Mifflin, 1889. 
A. S. S. 

——, “Daniel Webster.” Houghton Mifflin, 1897. A. 
S. S. 

Ogg, F. A.: “The Opening of the Mississippi.” Macmillan, 
1904, 

———.,, “Daniel Webster.” Jacobs, 1914. <A. C, S. 


Paine, Ralph D.: “The Old 
Press, 1919. C. of A. 
Parkman, Fr.: “The Oregon Trail.” 


Merchant Marine.” Yale 


Little Brown, 1914. 


Paxson, F. L.: “The Last American Frontier.’ Macmil- 
lan, 1911. 

Pellew, George: “John Jay.” Houghton Mifflin, 1890, 
A. S&S. S. 

Roosevelt, T.: “The Winning of the West.” 4 Vols. Put- 
nam’s, 


Schafer, J.: “The Pacific Slope and Alaska.” 
H, of N. A. 
——, “A History of the Pacific Northwest.” 
1918, 
» “Oregon Pioneers and American Diplomacy.” In 
Essays in American History, dedicated to F. J. Turner. 
Holt, 1910, pp. 35-57. 


Barrie, 1904, 


Macmillan, 


Schurz, Carl: “Life of Henry Clay.” 2 Vols. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1890. A. S. S. 
Smith, T. C.: “Parties and Slavery. 1850-59.” Harper's, 


1906. A. N. S. 


Sparks, E. E.: “The Expansion of the American People.” 
Scot Foresman, 1900, 


Stevens, J. A.: 
A. S. S. 

Sumner, W. G.: “Alexander Hamilton.” Dodd Mead, 1890. 

,; “Jackson.” Houghton Mifflin, 1895. 

Turner, F. J.: “The Rise of the New West. 
Harper's, 1906. A. N.S. 

Von Holst, D. H.: “John C. Calhoun.” 
1898. A. S. S. 

Walker, F. A.: “The Making of the Nation. 
Scribner's, 1912. 

Wilson, Woodrow: “Division 
Longmans Green, 1909. 


“Albert Gallatin.” Houghton Mifflin, 1887. 


1819-29.” 
Houghton Mifflin, 
1783-1817.” 


and Reunion. 
Epochs’ Series. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(Kighth Week) 

Nore.—The following chronology does not profess to 
analyze American history in any fundamental way. It 
is simply a chronology of political periods by party 
domination, as indicated by the very obvious test of 
possession of the presidency; and these administrations 
are grouped in a way to make memorization easy. All 
students should learn the outline, so as to be able to use 
it readily without undue brain-probing in the study of 
the subsequent work, which is topically arranged. The 
succession of political administrations in American his- 
tory is not difficult to learn when they are rationally 
grouped, and even the ancient bugbear of dates becomes 
a simple matter when reckoned by Olympiads from the 
basic dates at the beginnings and ends of the five main 
periods. The dates of elections have been given rather 
than of inaugurations, for simplicity and ease in memo- 
rizing. 

An outline of political administrations. 

1. The period of Federal domination, 1789-1800. 
Washington, 2 terms. Adams (John) 
2. The period of Democratic domination, 1800-1840, 
a. Jeffersonian Democracy, 1800-1828. 
Jefferson, 2 terms, Monroe, 2 terms. 
Madison, 2 terms, Adams (John Quincy). 
Jackson, 2 terms, Van Buren. 
3. Whig-Democratic alternation, 1840-60, 
Harrison and Tyler, Whig. 
Polk, Democratic, 
Taylor, Whig. 
Pierce, Democratic. 
Buchanan, Democratic. 
4. The period of Republican domination, 1860-84. 
Lincoln and Lincoln-Johnson, 2 terms. 
Grant, 2 terms. 
Hayes. 
Garfield and Arthur. 
5. Republican-Democratic alternation, 1884-1920, 
Cleveland, Democratic. 
Harrison, Republican. 
Cleveland, Democratic. 
McKinley and McKinley-Roosevelt, 2 terms, Re- 
publican, 
Roosevelt, Republican. 
Taft, Republican. 
Wilson, 2 terms, Democratic. 

Alignment of support and opposition to the Constitution. 
The Constitution provided a more advanced, unified, and 
responsible government than the Articles, and its accep- 
tance involved a sacrifice of local privilege and a wider 
social and political co-operation. As always under such 
circumstances, conflicting interests emerged to render 
the solution difficult. 

Bryce: 27; Hart: 137-41, 141-6; Lodge: 65-73; Mc- 
Laughlin: “Confed. and Const.,” 300ff; Sumner: 
“Hamilton,” 141-3; Johnson: “Union and Democ- 
racy,” 39-43, 62-7. 

Hamilton. 

a. Theory of government: Hamilton believed in a 
“strong” government, supported by the monied 
interests and conservative tradition. 


1829-1909,” 


Forman: 222-5; Johnson, cit.: 41ff; Lodge: 
58-65; Sumner: “Hamilton,” 126-31; Walker, 


cit.: 130, 
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The development of party opposition. 


b. Practical problem-meeting for a new-born nation, 
The constructive work of Hamilton and Washing- 
ton in setting up the machinery of government. 

1. Domestic affairs. 
Bassett: “Federalist System,” 27-41; For- 
man; 226-30; Hart: “Formation,” 147-54; 
Johnson: “Union and Democracy,” 46-67; 
Lodge: 84-135; MacDonald: “Doc. Source- 
Book, No. 55”; Nicolay: “Our Nation in 
the Building,” in Cen. M., 91: 190ff; Sum- 
ner: “Hamilton,” 144-83; Walker: 73, 130. 

2. Foreign relationships. 
Bassett: 84-100; Forman: 234-7, 238-40; 
Hart: “Formation,” 157-73; Johnson: “Union 
and Democracy,” 68-88; Lodge: 153-223; 
Pellew: 221-61; Walker: 101-167, select.; 
Sumner: “Hamilton,” 200-24, 

This first growth 

of party feeling and methods should be studied in the 

light of the students’ knowledge of present-day party 
matters. 
Bassett: 43-55, 276-96; Forman: 230-3, 240-2; Gay: 
164-83; Hart: “Formation,” 155-7, 173-5; Johnson: 
105-22; Lodge: 136-52, 223-36; Nicolay, cited above; 
Sumner: “Hamilton,” 184-91, 231-8. 


ELECTIVE 
(Ninth Week) 


‘his week =! be given to review, or the students may be 
iv 


assigned individual topics to be worked out in essays or 
oral presentation. The following subjects are suggested 
as appropriate for such work, which should give train 
ing in reading, combination, composition, the drawing 
of conclusions, the making of bibliographies, and the 
comparison and criticism of sources of information: 

1. A study of the military phases of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Becker: 253-74; Crockett and Wallas: : 
Hart: “Formation,” 63-89; Paine: “The Old 
Merchant Marine,” 1-50; Van Tyne: “Ameri 
can Revolution,” select.; Lecky: “American 
Revolution”; Channing: “History of the United 
States,” Vol. III, select.; Trevelyan: “American 
Revolution,” 4 Vols. 

2. A comparison of Revolutionary leaders, e. g.: 
Otis, Adams, Henry, Franklin, Washington, 
Greene, Morris, etc. 

Use available biographies, cyclopedia articles, 
ete, 

3. The lives of French peasants on the St. Lawrence 
estates, compared with the lives of Dutch peasants 
on the patroon estates on the Hudson, or English 
settlers in any selected colony. 

Dix: “Champlain,” 206ff; Fiske: “New France,” 
etc., 72-133; “Social and Economic Forces in 
American History,” Ch. 5, 79-97; Parkman: 
“Pioneers,” 361-93, 411-64. 

4. The effect of Spanish colonial policy on the civili 

zation of the New World. 

Bolton, H, E.: “The Missions in the Spanish 

American Colonies,’ in Amer. Hist. Rev., 23: 

42-61; Bourne: “Spain in America,” 202-42; 

Harding, C. H.: “The Early Spanish-Colonial 

Exchequer,” in Amer. Hist. Rev., 23: 779-96. 

5. The Proclamation Line of 1763 and its influence 
in making the Revolution. 

Hart: “Formation,” 34-7, 39-47; Lecky: ; 

Paxson: “Last American’ Frontier,” 7-9; 

Thwaites: “France in America,’ 266-80. 

6. East and West Florida, the forgotten 14th and 
15th colonies. 

Bassett: 69-83; Bourne: 175-89; Channing: 

140-54; Hart: “Formation,” 37, 96, 185; John 

son: “A Century of Expansion,” 61-81; Sparks: 

“Expansion,” 188-95. 

. The Northwest Ordinance. 
Fiske: “Critical Period,” 187-207; Hart: “For 
mation,” 107-9; Hosmer: “Miss, Valley,” 75-99, 


1-8; 


7 


100-17; Johnson: “Keadings,” 
“Ixpansion,” 5-8, 104-19. 
8. How John Marshall carried on 
Régime. 
Games, C, N.: “John Marshall and the Spirit 
of America,’ in North American Review, 205: 87: 
92; Johnson: “Union and Democracy,” 134-41, 
331-45; Magruder: “John Marshall,” 160-202, 
254-84; Walker: 167, 
Other topics may be selected according to cur- 
rent interest or material at hand. 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION, 1800-1815 
(Tenth and Eleventh Weeks) 

Jeffersonian democracy—the triumph of a new idea. A 
compromise between an outworn system of class con 
trol and an as yet unattainable ideal. How it worked in 
practice: 

1. When a greater power imposed upon it 
Rights of Neutrals and the War of 1812. 


143-50; Sparks: 


the Federalist 


the 


Babcock, in “Social and Economic Forces”: 
174-7; Channing: 195-209, 246-55; Forman: 
261-76; Gay: 254-308; Hart: “Foundations of 


American Foreign Policy”: 26-30; Hosmer: 
148-53; Johnson: “Union and Democracy,” 179 
244; Walker: 196-204, 217-229; Schurz: 66-101; 
Semple: 134-49; Nicolay, cit: 9:46; Paine: 50ff. 

2. When Empire beckoned; the West, and the expe- 
dition of Lewis and Clark, 
Channing: 86-95; Hosmer: 127-37; 
Century, 152-3, 184, 161-78 (Burr); Nicolay: 
“Our Nation in the Building,” in Cen, M., 91: 
156-60, 625-33; Semple: 100, LI1-13, 182-3, 201-4, 
230; Walker: 205-10; such and Clark 
diaries as are available. 
3. When constitutional grants did not cover obvious 
self-interest—the Louisiana Purchase. 
Channing: 47-72; Gilman: 74-91; Hart: “Foun 
dations of American Foreign Policy,’ 25; Hos 
mer: 117-27; Johnson: 142-59; Latane: “America 
as a World Power,” 133-7; Nicolay, cited above: 
206-7, 450-65; Ogg: “Opening of the Missis 
sippi,’ 495-538; Page, R. W.: “The British 
American Adventures Towards Liberty,” in 
Wld’s, Wk., 35: 55-7; Semple: 92, 113; Thwaites: 
“France in America,” 280-95; Walker: 177-87. 
1. When self-imposed limitations interfered with self 
realization; the question of manufactures and self 
support, 
Hunt: 57-74; McLaughlin: 24-9; Sumner: “An 
drew Jackson”: 72-9; Walker: 257-62, 
THE FIRST AMERICAN NATIONALISM 
(Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Weeks) 

Why the people of the United States at last felt them 
selves to be a nation. (Discuss the question of whether 
the people had felt this before the close of the War of 
1812; what is a nation?) 

Babcock: 231-42; also in “Social 
Forces”: 174ff; Johnson: 282-4, 

Ilow this new feeling showed itself: 

1. In the filling up of the West. 
Babcock: 243-58; Forman: 278-85; Hosmer: 
153-60; Johnson: 244-65; MeLaughlin: 30-35; 
Nicolay, in Century M., 92: 246-55; Paxson: “The 
Last American Frontier,’ 14-32; Turner, in 
“Economic and Social Forces”: 246-313; “Rise 
of the New West”: ; Wilson: 1-6. 

2. In territorial acquisitions from Spain. 


Johnson: 


Lewis 


and Keonomic 


Burgess: 19-38; Forman: 285-9; Nicolay, cited 
above; Sumner: “Jackson,” 49-72: Khodes: 
“History of the U. S.,” I: 78-82. 

3. In a truly American literature. 
Babcock, in “Social and Economic Forces”: 
186-8; Wilson: 6-9; Johnson: Century, 282-9; 


use standard histories of American literature. 
1. In legislation and court decisions aimed to meet 
distinctly American needs, 
Babeock, in “Social and 


Keonomic Forces”: 
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182-3, and in “Rise of American Nationality”: 
290-308; Burgess: 108-22; Forman: 290-300; 
Hunt: 21-33; Johnson: Century, 266-8; Nico- 
lay: Century M., 92:255ff; Turner: 226-35; 
Wilson: 13-16. 
5. In the Monroe Doctrine, and an early type of 
Pan-Americanism., 
Burgess: 122-30; Gilman: 156-82; Hart: “Foun- 
dations,” 30-35; “Formation”: 240-4; Johnson: 
291-7; Morse: “John Quincy Adams,” 132-49; 
Page, cited above: 57-63; Turner: “Rise of the 
New West,” 199-223; Wilson: 15-6, 

6. In the diplomacy of Adams and Gallatin. 
Babcock: 168-86; Johnson: 320-3; Morse: “J. Q. 
Adams,” 69-101; Schurz: 102-25; Stevens: 312- 
67; Turner: 286-98, 

7. In Clay’s American System. 


Burgess: 112-5; Hart: “Formation,” 228-31, 
248-9; Johnson: 289-90; Lodge: 154-72; Me- 
Laughlin: 52ff; Ogg: “Daniel Webster,” 163-86; 
Sehurz: “Clay,” [:211-24, 357-67; Turner: 
236-40, 


8. In Jacksonian Democracy, 


Dodd: 1-19; Forman: 306-10; Johnson: “Read- 
ings,” 353-63; Johnson: 297-317; MelLaughlin: 
14-62; Nicolay, cited above; Wilson: 17-23. 


SECTIONALISM 


(Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Weeks) 

The nation grew bigger in territory than it was in spirit, 
and so split into sections, each section engrossed in its 
own absorbing problems. Sectionalism, then, is one phase 
of the all-touching land question. Sectional alignments: 
Slave and free; Eastern and Western; National and local 
allegiance. 

1, The slavery sectionalism. 

History of slavery in America, 

Slavery a vested interest. 

Slavery and expansion——-inseparable policies. 

Why the North became free soil, 

Economics of slave and free labor systems; effect on 

production. 
Brown: 3-50; Hosmer: 161-8; Johnson: 318-30; Me 
Laughlin: 35-43, 63-81; Paxson: “Civil War,” 1-24; 
Rhodes: I: 104-10, 180-5, 119-30; Schurz, I1: 69-94; 
Turner, in “Social and Economic Forces”: 189-206, 
22p-46; “Rise of the New West”: 1-27, 45-66; Von 
Holst: 62-84, 

2. The Kast-and-West sectionalism. 

The meaning of the Frontier. 

Clash of interests between Kast and West. 

Democracy. 
Dodd: “Expansion and Conflict,’ Chapters 2, 3; 
Sparks: 238-48; Turner: “New West,” 67-135; in 

“Social and Economic Forces”: 207, 24; Wilson: 41-3. 

3. The Big-unit and Smatll-unit sectionalism. 

The original alignment—Large-state and Small-state. 
How slavery affected the issue, 
Hiow the tariff affected it. 
Hiow the national bank affected it. 
Nullification. 
The interpretation of the Constitution; Webster vs, 
Calhoun, 
Burgess: 278-88, 166-241; Dodd: 508-113; Hunt: 
94-107; Johnson: “Readings,” 317-22, 329-34, 335-7; 
Lodge: 172-204; Ogg: “Webster,” 
“Jackson,” 207-20; Turner: “New 
Wilson: 69-93, 
The consolidation of sections. 
Before the Civil War. 
a. In the South, with core of slavery interest. 
b. In the North, with core of business interest. 
After the Civil War. 
¢. In the West, with core of agrarian interest. 
List the great events that indicate sectional feel 
ing and interest, and show their results. Sectional 
characteristics are shown by literature, customs 
and legislative votes on critical questions. 


Why? 


Jacksonian 


22t-55; Sumner: 
West,” 299-382; 


General: Brown: “The Lower South,” 82-114; 
Dodd: “Cotton Kingdom,” the whole book is 
excellent as a picture of the ante-bellum South; 
“Expansion and Conflict”: 184, 231-67, 
For A: Brown: 50-77; Dodd: “Expansion and 
Conflict,” 114-46; Hart, in “Social and Economic 
Forces’: 329-46; Rhodes: “U. S.,” I: 189-98; 
Smith, 'T. C., in “Social and Economic Forces”: 
369-88; “Parties and Slavery”: 286-304, 1-14. 
For B: Dodd: 161-63; Rhodes: I: 209-13, 498- 
06; IL: 13-8, 
For C: Dodd: 185-207; Dunning, in “Social 
and Economie Forces,” 346-69; Garrison: 1-21, 
ELECTIVE 

(Kighteenth Week) 

This week will probably be used for review and examina- 
tion. Otherwise, special topies for individual work should 
be assigned. Or, if practicable, the week’s work may be 
on state history, following topics closely correlated with 
national history. 

CIVIL WAR—DIRECT CAUSES AND INFLUENCES 

(Nineteenth Week) 

i.xpansion—Oregon, the Mexican War and the Southwest. 
I\fforts for Cuba and their significance. Show the rela- 
tion between the system of production in the cotton states 
and the need for expansion; but be careful not to give 
the impression that it was the southern states only that 
wished expansion, 

Brown: 77-82; Bryan: 1-183 (good for a special re- 
port; the same applies to several of the longer refer- 
ences given in these pages); Burgess: 289-364; Chit- 
tenden, H. M.: “Manifest Destiny in America,” in 
Atl M., 117:49-54; Dodd: “The Fight for the North- 
west,” in Amer. Hist. Rev., 16: 774-88; “Expansion 
and Conflict,’ 147-60; “Jefferson Davis”: 130-50; 
Forman: 344-68; Garrison: 228-53, campaigns; 157- 
73, Oregon; Hart: “Foundations,” 37-8, 44-7, 68-74; 
Harvey, C. M.: “On the Road to Oregon,” in Atl. 
M., 105: 628-39; “Our Lost Opportunities on the Pa- 
cific,’ in N, Amer., 193: 388-402; Johnson: Century, 
160-98; McLaughlin: 82-123, 239-40; McMaster, VII: 
Chaps. 81, 83, 85; Ogg: “Webster,” 317-75; Park- 
man, Fr.: “The Oregon Trail”; Paxson: 30-70, 70-85, 
104-73; Schurz, 11: Chap. 25; Smith: 75-93; Sparks: 
300-50, 

Compromise of 1850. 

Bassett: 464-60; Dodd: “Expansion,” 174-83; “Jef- 
ferson Davis’: 113-21; Forman: 380-7; Garrison: 
314-832: MacDonald: “Documents,” 80-83; Rhodes, 
I: Chap. 2 and 189-98; Schurz, 11: 315-72; Smith: 
“Parties and Slavery,” 14-42, 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

Burgess: 407-48, 460-74, 380-406 
technical); Hosmer: 168-78, 181-2; MacDonald: 174- 
207; “Documents”: 85, 88; Rhodes, I: Chap. 5; 
Smith: 94-108; Sparks: 350-65; Wilson: 181-7, 199- 
200, 

Dred Scott Decision. 

Burgess: 449-59; Johnson: “Readings,” 436-46; Hos- 
mer: 178-80; MacDonald: “Documents,” 91; “From 
Jefferson to Lincoln”: 219-29; Rhodes, II: 242-77; 
Smith: 190-208; Wilson: 175-8, 197-9. 

The Republican Party; elements and aims, 1854-60, 
Dodd: “Expansion,” 241-7, 249-50, 260-6; “Jefferson 
Davis’: 163-91; Forman: 392-9, 401-7; Johnson: 
“Readings,” 459-62; MacDonald: 208-28, 29-39, 243. 
50; Rhodes, I: 206-8, 243-78; II: Chaps. 7, 8, 10, 11; 
Smith: Chaps. 2, 4, 8, 10, 12; Wilson: 190-3, 204-10, 

Grievances of the South. 

Dodd: “Jefferson Davis,” Chap, 10, 151-73; “Expan- 
sion”: 268-9; Johnson: “Readings,” 459-62; Rhodes, 


(advanced and 


11:344-6:; Smith: 286-304, 736-48; Sumner: “Jack- 
son,” 206-23, 
Secession, 


Brown: 113-51; Chadwick: Chaps. 1, 3, 4, 9; Dodd: 
“Expansion,” 131-8; Dodd: “Jefferson Davis,” 189- 
225; Forman: 423-36; Hunt: 94-107; Johnson: 
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“Readings,” 455-62; Rhodes, III: 115-25, 192-207; 
Wilson: 210-3, 239-44. 
Ill, THER TEST OF UNION 
General References 

Beard, C, A.: “Contemporary American History.” Mac 
millan, 1914, 

Bradford, G.: “Union Portraits.’ In Ath M., 1915-16, 
Houghton Mitlin, 1916, 

Brookmire Economic Service, N. Y.: “Kconomic ‘Trends of 
War and Reconstruction.” 

Bruce, P. A.: “The Rise of the New South.” Barrie, 1905. 
H, of N. A. 

Burgess, J. W.: “Reconstruction and the Constitution, 
ISt6-77." Scribner's, 1902, 

Chapman, 5. J.: “The Cotton Industry and Trade.” Lon 
don, 1905, 

Dewey, D. P.: “National Problems, 1885-97.” 
i907. A. N.S. 

Dodd, W. K.: “Jefferson Davis.” Jacobs, 1907. A. C. S. 

Dunning, W. A.: “Reconstruction, Political and Kconomic, 
1865-77." Harpers, 1907, A. N.S. 

» “Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction and 
Related Topics.” Inscribed to W. A. Dunning. Mac- 
millan, 1898, 

Fish, C. R.: “Development of American Nationality.” 
Amer. Book. Co., 1914, 

Hamilton, P. J.: “Reconstruction Period.” Barrie, 1905. 
H. of N. A. 

Hart, A. Bo: “Slavery and Abolition, 1831-41." /arper's, 
1907, 

Herbert, H. A., et al: “Why the Solid South?” Woodard, 
Baltimore, 1890, 

Hosmer, J. Ko: “The Appeal to Arms, 1861-63." Ilarper’s, 
1907. 

» “The Outcomes of the Civil War, 1863-65." Harp 
era, 1907, 

MacDonald, Wm.: “Select Statutes of U. S. History, 
1860-98." Macmillan, 1916, 

Morse, J. T., Jr.: “Abraham Lincoln.” 2 vols. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1893. 

Nicolay and Hay: “Abraham Lineoln” (one volume, 
abridged). Century, 1902, 

Paxson, F. L.: “The New Nation.” Houghton Mifflin, 
1915. R. S. 

» “The Civil War.” Holt, 

Kogers, J. M.: “The Development of the North Since the 
Civil War.” Barrie, 1906. HI, of N. A, 

Sparks: “National Development, 1877-85." M/arper’s, 1903 
A. N. S. 

Tarbell, Ida: “Life of Lineoln.’ 4 vols. Lineoln Hist. 
Society, 1902. 

Thompson, H.: “The New South.” Yale Press, 1919.) ©. 
of A. 


THE CIVIL WAR COURSE AND LEADERS 
(Twentieth and ‘Twenty-first Weeks) 

Very little military history need be taught, but the objects 
of offensive and defensive should be made clear, and the 
outlines of the consequent campaign plans. Probably 
the best way is to have the students find out the objec 
tives of the Federal forces, and for the teacher then to 
draw on a blackboard outline map the campaign plans 
and movements resulting, explaining as the chalk-talk 
proceeds. ‘The complicated movements will thus be ra 
tionalized and simplified. Forman: 464, gives a diagram 
of the campaigns. 

Dodd; 280-387; Dodge, T. A.: “A Bird’s-Kye View 
of the Civil War,” for maps and explanations; for 
teacher's use. Forman: 437-64; Hlosmer: “Missis 
sippi Valley,” 183-203; “Appeal to Arms”: Chaps. 
1-13, 15-19; “Outcomes,” Chaps, 2, 3, 5-7, 10-12, 17; 
Morgan, James Morris: “The Recollections of a 
Rebel Reefer,’ in Ath M., 119: 1-11, 153-62; Wilson, 
218ff. 
The great leaders. 

Federal: Bradford: “Union Portraits’; Morse, Tar 
bell and others, “Lives of Lineoln”; Paxson: “The 
Civil War,” 38-55, 63-4, 68-71; Strunsky, Rose; 


Harpe r’s, 


“Abraham Lincoln’s Social Ideals,’ in Cen. M., 87: 

588-92, Confederate: Dodd: “Jefferson Davis,” 

Chaps, 13-21; “Expansion”; 275-8; Rhodes, LI1: 271-9; 

Wilson: 117-23; “Mosky, the Guerilla,” in Nation, 

102: 611-12; standard biographies. 

‘actors in the result. 

Finances: Brown: 165-81; Collins, PF. A.: “Civil 

War Prices,” in Outlook, 119: 401; Fite: 155-82; Pax 

son: “Civil War,” 193-203; Khodes, 11: 464, 559-78, 

IV : 237-43, 427-509, V: 188, 

Sanitary measures and nursing: Livermore, Mary A.: 

“My Story of the War”; Putnam, G. H.: “Prisoners 

of War,” in Outlook, 97: 695-704; Tarbell, Ida: “The 

\merican Woman, ete.,” in American Magazine, 69: 

SO1-14; Wilson: 248-64, 

The Press: Forman: 419-21; Randall, J. G.: “The 

Newspaper During the Civil War,’ in Aimer. Hist. 

Rev., 23: 308-23, 

The Navy: Chadwick, F. B.: “The Federal Navy 

and the South,” Review of Reviews, 43: 438-40; Mor 

gan, J. M.: Ath M., 119: 500-8; Paxson, “Civil War,” 
i2-6, 

Resources of North and South: Benton, BE. J.: “Neu 

tral Rights During the Civil War,’ Nation, 100; 

652-3; Brown: 159-65; Brace, G. A.: “Enlistment 

and Conscription in the Civil War,” in OuthL, ILI: 

812-3; Fish, C. R.: “Conscription in the Civil War,” 

Amer. Hist. Rev., 21: 100-3; Fite: 24-105; Paxson: 

“Civil War,’ 54-61; Wilson: 2447: “Hlow America 

Became a Nation in Arms,” in Cen. M., 78: 507-40; 

“The European Civil War,” in Ind., 89: 69, 

Loyalty and disloyalty in North and South, The 

Copperhead movement and the Republic of Jones 

illustrate the lack of complete unity in ideas in both 

regions: Abel, A. TL.: “The Indians in the Civil 

War,” in Amer. Hist. Rev., 15: 281-96; Brown: 181-7; 

Dunning, W. A.: “Disloyalty in Two Wars,” in 

Amer, Hist. Rev., 24:625-9; Forman: 465-7, 473-5; 

Paxson, cit.: 190-3, 

Invention: ‘The war and the sewing machine, pereus 

sion cartridges, bombs, balloons and submarines are 

a few of the subjects that should interest students 

of a scientific turn of mind: Fite, cit.: 105-55, 1838 

213; Forman: 414-7, 470-3, 

What the war settled: 

1. The Union is indestructible. 

2. Slavery is ended: free labor is the rule in America. 
Paxson: 232-48; Strunsky, Rose: “Needed: \ 
New Emancipation Program,” in New Republic, 
15: 341-2, 


RECONSTRUCTING THE NATION 
(Twenty-second Week) 

Motivate the week’s work by comparison with the tasks of 
reconstruction after the Great War. Note that there 
were three great tasks after the Civil War: 

1. Re-establishing broken political unity. 

2. Recovery from the losses of war. 

3. Revamping the economic life of a section which 
had been using an ancient and outworn labor 
system, 

S. W. MeCall: “Washington During Recon 
struction,” Ath M., 87: 818-19; Dunning: “Re 
construction, Political and Keonomic,” 2-17; fn 
tro, to Hamilton, cit.: 1-22. 
Political Reconstruction. 
1. Theories and methods of the controlling powers, 

a. Presidential theories rejected by Congress. 
Dunning: 35-50; Haworth: “Reconstruction 
and Union,” 1-19; Herbert, Hl. A.: “The Abo 
lition Crusade and Its Consequences,” 208-218; 
Wilson, Woodrow: “Reconstruction of the 
Southern States,’ in Ath M., &7:3-5; Brown, 
W. Ge: “The ‘Tenth Decade,” ete., in Ath M., 
359-60, 363-70; Schouler: VII: 25-43, 

b, Congressional theories influencing practice. 
Dunning: 50-70; Haworth, cited above: 21-40; 
Herbert, H. A., cited above: 218-228. 
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ec. Actual legislative basis. 
McCall, S. W.: “Washington During Recon 
struction,” in Atl. M., 87: 821-6; Herbert, H. A.: 
“The Conditions of the Reconstruction 
lem,” in Atl M., 87: 152-3; Wilson, Woodrow: 
“The Reconstruction of the Southern States,” 
in Ath M., 87:5-10; Pendleton: “A. H. 
Stephens,” 351-358; Schouler: VII, 80-89, 89-90, 
101-102, 171-173 (Domination of Congress); Wil 
son: 260-1, 265-70; Dunning: 252-66 (gives 
Supreme Court interpretations). 
The application and result of reconstruction legislation 
in the South. 
Dunning: “Ree. Pol, and 
Herbert, H. A.: “The 
Consequences”; Wilson: 
Southern States,’ Atl M., 87: 10-11. 


The readmission to participation in government, 
a. Readmission of States, 
Wilson: “Reconstruction of 
States,” Atl. M., 87 
169-72; Herbert: 


Prob- 


Ec.,” 109-123, 202-219; 
Abolition Crusade and Its 
“The Reconstruction of the 


the Southern 

:10; Schouler: VII: 126-7, 

“The Conditions of the Re 
construction Problem,’ Atl M., 87: 154-6; 
Bryce: “Am, Com.,” 497-8, 

b. The election of 1872, 
Haworth: “Reconstruction and Union,” 64-67; 
Schouler: VII: 210-17; Wilson: “Division and 
Reunion,” 275-77. 

«. The election of 1876, 
Haworth: “Reconstruction and Union,” 71-80; 
Schouler: VII: 285-97, 301-306, 309-346; Wil- 
son: “Division and Reunion,” 283-86; Dunning: 
“Ree, Pol. and Ee.,” 294-341, map 311; Ewing, 
cit.: 1-3, 9-27, 85-99, 176-94 (specialized, for 
teacher); Watterson, Henry: “The Hayes- 
Tilden Contest for the Presidency,” Century, 86: 
3-20, suppl. 285-87; Edmonds, Geo, F.: “An- 
other View of the Hayes-Tilden Contest.” Cen- 
tury, 86: 192-203; Forman: 502-3; Beard: “Cent. 
Am, Hist.,” 1-3; Rogers: 107-30; Sparks: 84- 
136; Rhodes: VII, 206-91, 

d. Ke-establishment of civil government. 
Schouler: VII:352-7; Wilson: “Division and 
Reunion,” 286; Dunning: “Ree, Pol. and Ee.,” 
266-80; » “The Undoing of Reconstruc 
tion,” Atl M., 88:437-46; Phelps, A.:° “New 
Orleans and Reconstruction,” Atl, M., 88: 126-8 
(city factions); Forman: 505-6; Beard: “Cont, 
Am. Hist.,” 3-4; 31-40; Haworth: 


Rogers: 
Ree, and Union,” 


80-103, 


The recovery from the loss of war. 


Economic, 


a, Plantation life and production, 


Herbert, H. A.: “The Conditions of the Re 
construction Problem,” Ath  M., 87: 145-6; 
Brown, W. G.: “The Tenth Decade,” ete., Atl. 


M., 763-6; Bogart: “Economic History of the 
U.S.,” 266-76; Thompson, H., cit.: 29-99; Dun 
ning, in “Social and Keonomiec Forees in Ameri 


can Life,’ Ch, XXIV; Thompson: “The New 
South,” 1-31, 

b. Manufacturing and commerce, 
Bogart: “Ee. Hist. of the U. S.,” 269-70; 


Thompson, cit.: 299-307; Schouler: VII: 260-2; 
Dunning: “Ree. Pol. and Ee.,” 142-4; Bruce, 
cit: Chs. X-XVI, 145-231, very detailed, for 
teachers; Chapman, S. J.: “The Cotton Indus 
try and Trade,” 138-51; . “The After 
math of Reconstruction,” Century, 85: 843-53; 
Fite: “Soe. and Ind, Cond.” Chs. I-VI; Bo 
gart: Chs, XX, XXII-IIT, XXV, XXX; Rhodes: 
“Railroad Riots,” Scribner's, 50:86, 
e¢. Financial, 

Rhodes: VI, 158-67, 215-33, 36-280; Dunning: 
“Ree,” 27, 129, 131-3, 136-41, 193-200, 200-225; 
Bogart: 338-43, 


, 


Social, 


a. In population, 
Dunning: “Reconstruction, Pol. and Ece.,” map. 
142-3; » “The Negro in America,” Lit. 
Digest, 63: 40ff; Bruce, cit.: Ch. XVI: 231-249, 
southern cities; Ch, I: 3-16, population, 

b. In good-will and normal interest in such fields as 

religion, education, commerce, ete, 

Wilson: “The Reconstruction of the Southern 
States,” Atl. M., 87: 13-15; Boyd, W. K.: Some 
phases of educational history in the South since 
1865: “Negro,” 280-87; “Higher,” 273-80; 
“Public Schools,’ 260-73, in Studies in Southern 
History and Politics; Hamilton, P, J.: cit: Ch. 
XVII, 453-83 (for teachers) ; ,» “A Shame- 
ful Law: Florida and Negro Education,” Inde- 
pendent, 76:192; - “Social Effects of 
Emancipation,” Survey, 29:570-73; Thompson, 
cit.: 6: 307-312; Bruce, cit.: Ch. XXX: 421-35, 


‘Transition from slave to free labor system of production, 


. Giving the negro a start in industry 


The resourceless freedman. 
DuBois, W. E. B.: “The Freedman’s Bureau,” Atl. 
M., 87:354-65; Herbert, H. A.: “The Conditions of 
the Reconstruction Problem,” Atl M., 87: 148-50ff; 
Brown, W. G.: “The Tenth Decade,” ete., Atl M., 
96: 766-70; Hamilton, J. G. deR.: “Southern Legis- 
lation in Respect to Freedmen,” in Studies in South- 
ern History and Politics, 137-158 (rather advanced), 

Southern attempts at legal control of the negro and 

northern interference. 
Herbert: “Conditions of the Southern Reconstruc- 
tion Problem,’ Ath M., 87:154-7; Chamberlain, 
D. H.: “Reconstruction in S, C.,” Ath M., 87: 476- 
79; Brown, W. G.: “The Tenth Decade,” ete., Atl. 
M., 96: 770-75; Dunning: “The Undoing of Recon- 
struction,” Atl M., 88: 446-9; Pendleton, L.: “A, H. 
Stephens,” 359-73; Haworth: “Reconstruction and 
Union,” 40-46; Schouler: VII: 101-107, 251-60; 
Hamilton, cit.: X1I:319-39 (somewhat advanced) ; 

, “End of the Grandfather Clause,” Lit. Dig., 

5:5; , “The Hunt for a New Grandfather,” 
Lit. Dig., 51: 200; » “The Finish of the Civil 
Rights Act,” Lit. Dig., 47:8; DuBois, W. EF. B.: 
“Reconstruction and Its Benefits,” Amer. Hist. Rev., 
15: 781-99 (negro accomplishment); Rhodes: VI, 
200-4, 244-46, 284-334, 390-1; VII, 74-174; Bryce: 
“Am. Commonwealth,” 498-500. 


. The Ku Klux era, 


Haworth: “Reconstruction and Union,” 40-55; 
Brown, W. G.: “The Ku Klux Movement,” Atl. M., 
87: 634-44; Page, Thos. N.: “The Southern People 
During Reconstruction,” Atl. M., 88: 299-302; Lester, 
J. C., and Wilson, D, L.: “The Ku Klux Klan,” 
Century, V1: 398-416; Schouler: VII: 175-9; Burton, 
A. C.: “The Ku Klux Klan,” pamphlet; Forman: 
499-506; Brown, cit.: “The Lower South,” ete., 191- 
225; Bryce: “Am, Com.,” 500-2. 
the small farm 
system, 
Bogart: “Ee, Hist. of the U. S.,” 273-74; Thomp- 
son: “Holland,” cit, 294-7; » “The New Point 
of View in the South,” Indep., 71: 79-83; q 
“The Negro’s Economie progress,” Lit. Dig., 46: 215, 


. Whites and negroes in production, 


Herbert: “The Abolition Crusade and Its Conse- 
quences,” 229-44; Wilson, C. D.: “Negroes who 
Owned Slaves,” Pop. Sei., 81: 483-94; Keasbey, IL. M.: 
“The Agrarian Unrest in the South,” New Republic, 
4: 146-8; “The Aftermath of Reconstruc- 
tion,” Century, 88: 848-9, 


3. The advantages of free labor. 


Bogart: “Ke. Hist. of the U, S.,” 254-6, 259; Thomp- 
son, cit.: 3038-307; “The New South”: 106-29; Chap- 
man, S. J.: “The Cotton Industry and Trade,” 
148-9; Scherer: “Cotton as a Worid Power,” 325-50, 
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THE NEW SOUTH 
(Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Weeks) 

Agricultural reconstruction and industrial enlargement and 
variation give to the South new economic conditions. 

Beard: 46-9; Bogart: 272-6, 296-302, 382-4, 390-1; 

Bryce: 507-9; Edmonds, RK. H.: “The South's 

Amazing Progress,” in Review of Reviews, 30: 177; 

Grady, H. W.: “New South. Cotton and Its King 

dom,” Harper's M., 63:719; Hibbard, B, H.: “Ten 

ancy in the Southern States,” in Carver's Readings; 

Keasbey, IL. M.: “The Agrarian Unrest in the 

South,” in New Republic, 4: 146-8; Sparks: 33ff; 

Thompson: 31-60, 86-106; Trent: “Dominant 

Forces,” etc., in Ath M., 89: 42ff, 

The race question. 

Beard: 14-6; Brown: 247-71; Bryce: 504-7, 512-40; 

Thompson: 129-57; in Keonomie and Social Forces, 

307-12, 

Education and democracy in the South, 

Bryce: 509-11; Dowley, T. R.: “Southern Moun 

tuineers,” in Wild's. Wk., 19:12, 704; Frost, W. G.: 

“Our Contemporary Ancestors,” in Ath M., 83: 311 ff; 

Thompson: 157-90; Trent, W, P.: “Tendencies of 

Higher Life,” ete. in Ath M., 89: 766; Douglass, 

Paul H.: “Christian Reconstruction in the South.” 

THE NEW NORTH 
(Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Weeks) 

Expansion after the war—the West, and the ‘Transconti 
nental Railroads. 

Beard: 27-32; Bogart: Ch. XXII; Brown: 

Tenth Decade,” Atl. M., 96:31; Dewey: 

lll; Forman: 490-3, 510-1; Hosmer: “Miss. Val 

ley,” 213-9; Paxson: “Last Frontier,” 192-224, Chs. 

XI-XI1I, XIX; New Nation: 142-9, 157-60, 12-4; 

Rogers: 61-75, 181-97; Semple: 367-96; Sparks: 

“National Development,” 52-67. 

‘The land and its problems: (a) Land grants and the pass 
ing of free ey The problems of a frontier. (b) “The 
agrarian crusade” to 1896. 

a, Beard: 41-6, 67-73; Bogart: 243-9; Buck: “In 
dependent Parties in the Western States,” in Hs- 
says Dedicated -to I. J, Turner, 137-65; Dewey: 
3-17; Dunning: “Reconstruction,” 235-41, 258-60, 
294-5; Forman: 4953-6, 515-6, 518; Paxson: 149-57, 
diagram on 152, 177-89; Ross: “Agrarian Revo 


“The 
17-9, 91 


lution,” ete., in North Amer. RKev., 190: 376ff; 
Sparks: 9. 
b. Buck, S. J.: “The Agrarian Crusade”; Harvey, 


C. M.: “The Trail of the Argonauts,” in Atl. M., 
108: 115ff; Meade, FE. S.: “The Story of Gold”; 
Paxson: “Last Frontier,’ Chs. IX, X:; Rhodes: 
VII: 37-73; Sparks: 21-8, 251-64, 310-1; Rogers: 
211-3. 

The effect of invention and industrial development. 


Beard: 32-41; Bogart: Chs. XX, XXII, XXIII, 
XXV, XXX; Dewey: 3-19; Fite: Chs, I-VI; For 


man: 493-6, 511-5; Paxson: “New Nation,” 92-197, 

14-8, 20-6; Rogers: 365-86, 387-401; Sparks: 20-52. 
Industrial organization. 

Bogart: Chs, 26-29; Beard: 112-4; Forman: 493-9, 

518-9; Ogg: “National Progress,” 76-95; Rogers: 

247-50; Sparks: 68-83; Wilson: 304-9, 


Labor organization. 
Beard, Mary: “A Short History of the 
Labor Movement,” 80-102; “Contemporary 
History,” 114-5, 141-2, 143-7; Dewey: 


American 
American 
10-56, Ch, 


XVIII; Forman: 494-5, 519-21; Coman: “Indus 
trial History,” 347; Bogart: Chs. XXVI-XXIX; 
Latane: 308-13; Paxson: 121-4; Rogers: 151-64; 


Ford: “The Cleveland Era,” 94-220, 


"Two weeks are given to the New South and two to 
the New North in this outline. It is suggested that the 
whole of the time allotted be used for one of these topics, 
to be chosen with regard to the location of the sehool, and 
that a week of state or local history be substituted for one 
of the weeks allowed in the other division, 


The disappearance of practically free land, 


The conservation 


ELECTIVE 
(‘Twenty-seventh Week) 
State history. 
Special topies on the history of invention, culture, litera- 
ture, science or art, as developed in’ America in the 
period under consideration. Students should be allowed 
great liberty in following their interests in this work. 
Simple source problems, preferably in’ local history, 
worked out individually. 


IV. THE GREATER UNITED STATES 
GENERAL REFERENCES 


“Short History of the American 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 
“The Agrarian Crusade.” Yale Press, 1920. 


Beard, Mary: 
Movement.” 

Buck, S. J.: 
Cc. A. 

Carlton, F. 'T.: 
\ppleton, 1920, 

Coolidge, A. C.: “The United States as a World Power.” 
Macmillan, 1918, 


Fairchild, H. P.: 


Labor 


“Organized Labor in American History.” 


“Inumigration.”. Macmillan, 1914. 


Ford, H. J.: “The Cleveland Era.” Yale Press, 1919. 
c. a A. 

Gregory, M. H.: “Checking the Waste.” Bobbs Merrill, 
1911. 


Hough, Emerson: “The Passing of the Frontier.” 
Press, 1919. C, of A. 
King, C. L.: “Lower Living Costs in Cities.” 


Yale 


Appleton, 


1915, 

Ogg, F. A.: “National Progress, 1907-1917." Harper's, 
1918. A. N. S. 

Ogg and Beard: “National Governments and the World 
War.” Macmillan, 1919. 

Pinchot, Gifford: “The Fight for Conservation.” Double 
day Page, 1910. 

Powers, H. H.: “America Among the Nations.” Mac- 
millan, 1918, 

Riis, Jacob: “The Making of an American.” Macmillan, 
1904. 

Van Hise, C. R.: “Concentration and Control.” Mae 
millan, 1914. 

, “Conservation of Our Natural Resources.” Mac 

millan, 1910, 

THE UNITED STATES EMERGES FROM ITS 
PERIOD OF A ‘TYPICAL, ISOLATION, AND 


ENTERS A PERIOD IN WHICH ITS PROB- 
LEMS ARE SIMILAR TO THOSK OF 
THE REST OF THE WORLD 
(‘Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Weeks) 
The ratio of 
wealth to population becomes more nearly the world 
ratio. Effect on prices. Effect on land policy, rentals, 
ete. The students should learn that many things popu 
larly attributed to the wickedness of capital or to politi 
cal policy are really caused by this fundamental change 
in the conditions of American economic life. 
Bigelow, P.: “Bonanza Farms,” in Atl M., 45:33; 
Bogart: Chs. XX, XXII, XXIIL; Edgar: “Story of 
a Grain of Wheat,” Chs. VIII, X; Fite: “Social 
and Industrial Conditions,’ Ch, I; Hough, select; 
“Settlement of the West’: Miles, N. A.: 
“Rounding Up the Red Man,” in Cosmopolitan, 51: 
105ff; Paxson: “Last Frontier,’ 283-371, 372-86; 
“New Nation”: 142-61; Ross, BE. A.: “Social Con- 
trol,’ in Century M., 63:36; Smalley, BE. V.:  “Iso- 
lation,” in Ath M., 72:378; Sparks: 265-81. 


also 


The struggle of the transition to a world money standard 


“I’ree Silver,” 
1896. 
Beard: “Contemporary American History,” L17-24; 
Buck: “Agrarian Crusade,” 76-98, 154-93; Dewey: 
76-90, 220-37, 253-75, 311-28; Ford: 171-94; Forman: 
506-7, 543-5; Latane: 120-8; Paxson: 208-42 ; 
Rogers: 199-211; Wilson: 314-20, 
policy vs. large-scale 


the gold standard and the campaign of 


exploitation of 
natural resources, 
Forman: 542, 578-9; Gregory: “Checking — the 
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Waste”; Ogg: “National Progress,” 96-115; Pinchot: 
“The Fight for Conservation’; Rinehart, R. E.: 
Seizing the Desert’s Last Stronghold,” in Wld’s. 
Wk., 15:10, 147; Van Hise: “Conservation of Our 
Natural Resources”; White, S. E.: “The Fight for 
the Forests,” in Am. M., 14: 252. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC UNREST 
(Thirty-first Week) 


The break-up of the solidarity of American society, which 


to 


about 1870 had been composed almost entirely of 


Northwest Europeans and their descendants. ‘The New 
Immigration and its problems, 


Bogart: 420-2; Bryce: 469-90; Fairchild: “Immi- 
gration”; Kellor, fF, A.: “Lo, the Poor Immigrant,” 
in Atl, M., 117: 59-65; Ogg: “National Progress,” 
116-30; Paxson: 120-1; Ripley, W. Z.: “Races in 
the United States,” in Atl M., 102: 745ff; Rogers: 
251-64; Sparks: 229-50; Steiner, J. H.: “On the 
Trail of the Immigrant”; Warne: “The Immigrant 
Invasion”; Wilson: 298-300; current magazines and 
newspapers, statistics from yearbooks, 


SOCIAL, CONTROL OF BUSINESS 
(Thirty-second Week) 


Small capitalism evolves into large capitalism, bringing 
new and important problems. The Sherman Law is the 
result of a long experimental effort socially to control 
this large capitalism. The early and later interpreta- 
tions show the difficulty of controlling economic factors 
by law; they are also interesting as illustrating the new 
type of regulation of private business in the interests of 


the 


ah , 
‘ 
4 


public weal. 

Beard, Mary: 111-2; Beard: “Contemporary Ameri- 
can History,” 182-7, 228-46, 331-6; Bogart: Ch. 
XXVIT; Buck: “Agrarian Crusade,” 43-59; Dewey: 
188-202; Forman: 556-60, 533-7, 583-4; Higginson, 
H. L.: “Justice to the Corporations,” in Atl. M., 
101:9; Latane: Ch. XVIIIT; Ogg: “National Prog- 
ress,” 59-75; Paxson: 293-331; Rogers: 353-7; Van 
Hise: “Concentration and Control.” 
EMERGENCE OF CLASSES AND OF CLASS 

STRUGGLE 
(Thirty-third Week) 


Political sectionalism gives place to political class interest, 
with such issues as the tariff, railroads, corporations, 
class alignment in city polities, ete. The modern spoils 
system. 


Carlton: 199-225; Dewey: 56-75, 76-90, 174-87, 276- 
87; Ford: 59-85; Forman: 546-7; Hart: “Actual 
Government,” Ch. XXII; Haworth: “Reconstruc- 
tion and Union,” 108-114, 195-283; MeCall, S. W.: 
“The Payne Tariff Law,” in Atl. M., 104: 562; Ogg: 
“National Progress,” 19-57; Paxson: 244-52; Rhodes, 
J, b.: “National Republican Conventions,” in Serib- 
ner’s M., 50:297; Rhodes: VI:39 and VII: 1-29, 64- 
73, 175-206; Riis: Chs, IIT, X, XIX; Rogers: 235-42; 
Sparks: 154-64, 182-201, 282-326; Taussig, F. W.: 
“Tariff History,” in Atl M., 101: 334, 106: 721; Wil- 
son: 809-14, 320-25. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(Thirty-fourth Week) 


The United States had cherished a traditional isolation to 
the end of the nineteenth century, when closer relation- 
ships with foreign powers were forced upon it, largely 
through the growth of production and commerce in the 
country itself and as an almost accidental result of the 
Spanish War. 


|. The Panama Canal. 

Beard: “Contemporary American History,” 
275-9; Chittenden: “Manifest Destiny — in 
America,” in Atl M., 117: 54-9; Coolidge: 266- 
80; Dewey: 117-26; Paxson: 316-7; Rogers: 
361-4; Roosevelt, T.: “How We Acquired the 
Panama Canal,” in Outl, 99:314; Sparks: 
2-28, 


U 


3. 


The new Pan-Americanism and the Monroe Doc- 

trine (Venezuela affair, etc.). 

Coolidge: 103-20; Dewey: 297-315; Forman: 
541-2; Hart: “Foundations of American For- 
eign Policy,” 47-8, 230-40; Latane: 242-84; gE: 
“National Progress,” 46-83; Olney, Richard: 
“International Isolation,” in Atl M., 81:577; 
Page, R. W.: “British-American Adventures,” 
in Wld’s, Wk., 35: 60-5, November, 1917; Pax- 
son: “New Nation,” 255-6; Rhodes, J. F. 
“Cleveland’s Administrations,’ in Scribner's, 
50: 607-12; Thayer, W. R.: “John Hay’s Policy 
of Anglo-Saxonism,” in Wld’s. Wk., 35: 33-41, 
November, 1917; Wilson: 325-7, 281-6, 351-3, 
318-20, 

The Spanish War and resultant responsibilities. 
Beard: “Contemporary American History,” 
203-223; Bryce: 576-86; Forman: 547-53; Hart: 
“Foundations of American Foreign Policy,” 
Chs. V, VI; Haworth: “Reconstruction and 
Union,” 175-94; Johnson: Century, 264-86; La- 
tane: 28-99, 174-91, 152-74, 138-52; Middleton, 
James: “The Mailed Fist in American His- 
tory,” in Wld’s. Wk., 32: 145, 52; Paxson: “New 
Nation,” 257-75, 279-85; Rogers: 265-95; Wil- 
son: 328-44. 


. On Alaska, 


Johnson: Century, 198-220; Latane: 192-203; 
Meikle: “American Masters of the Pacific,’ in 
Wld’s. Wk., 10: 64-7, 


. The Great War—American participation. The out- 


line given in THe Historica, Our.ock. 
gives excellent help for teaching this 
recent and therefore difficult period, 
Beard, Mary: 150-70 (labor and the war); 
Carlton: 282-306; Forman: 596-600; Ogg: 
“National Progress,’ 325-99; Ogg and Beard: 
145-64, 556-8. 


. The League of Nations. Students should under- 


stand three things, if possible: What the League 

is, how constituted and ordered; the factions for 

and against it in the world at large; and why 

the United States has not (1920) entered. 
Baldwin: KE. F.: “Society of Nations in the 
Light of the Present Situation,” in Outl., 122: 
435-6, July 16, 1919; Brailsford, H. W.: “The 
United States and the League of Peace,” in Atl. 
M., 119:433-42; Davis, H.: “On the Outside 
Looking In,” in Ind., 101:394; Fosdick, R. B.: 
“The League of Nations Is Alive,” in Atl, M., 
125: 845-54; Holt, H.: “Organizing the League 
of Nations,” in Ind., 97: 253; “Defeat the Reser- 
vations,” Ind., 99:441ff; Irwin, W.: “Our Big 
Chance, ete.,” Ind., 100: 97ff, 117ff, November 
15 and 29, 1919; Jacks, L. P.: “The Interna- 
tional Mind,” in Atl M., 125:299-311; Latane: 
“The League of Nations and the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” in Wld’s. Wk., 37: 44ff; Ogg and Beard: 
561-70; Stoddard, L..: “Labor in World Politics,” 
in Wld’s. Wk., 39: 195ff; “As Others See Us,” 
ete., in Wld’s, Wk., 39: 335ff; Stockbridge, F. P.: 
“Our Navy and a League of Nations,” in Wld’s, 
Wk., 37: 425-37; Strunsky, S.: “The President's 
Home-Coming,” in Atl M., 124:267-75; Wal- 
lace, J.: “The Senate and the League of Na- 
tions,” in Outl,, 124:723; - . “Constitution 
of the League: What It Is and What It Is 
Not,” in Wld’s. Wk., 37: 605-10; -~ “The 
Grand Charter of the League of Nations,” in 
Nation, 108:279-80; ————, “How Our Allies 
Regard the Peace-League Plan,” L. D., 60: 
19ff, March 1, 1919. 

A multitude of other references could be 
given, but space forbids. Students should be 
encouraged to read thoroughly and discuss at 
length, both in and out of class. Most libraries 
have special reference lists on this subject. A 
debate may be arranged if expedient, 
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PROBLEMS OF TODAY 
(Thirty-fifth Week) 

Our social, economic and political problems are now largely 
identical with those of the older nations of the earth, 
save that the tradition of our frontier freedom remains 
to force solutions in the interest of the individual. We 
have, however, the special problems of assimilating mul- 
titudes of other diverse peoples into our national body. 
Among our problems are: 


1. The rights of the social body—of all the people— 
vs. the rights and determinations of groups of 
men with vested interests, 

Bryce: 11:297-310, 338-46, 612-29, 810-21; 
Canby, H. S.: “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” in Cen. M., 97: 686-93; Cheney, W. L.: 
“Industrial Democracy on Strike,” in Survey, 
42: 892-3, September 27, 1919; Ogg and Beard: 
559-60; Lescohier, D. D.: “Immigration and 
the Labor Supply,” in Atl. M., 123: 483-90; 

» “Industrial Democracy on Trial,” in 

Outl., 122:394-6; - » “Industrial Democ- 

racy,” in Ind., 97:319-20; » “Industrial 

Democracy,” in Sci, Am., 121: 52, July 19, 1919; 

, “Supreme Law—Democracy or Class 
Rule?” in Ind., 99: 319-20; —, “What Is 
Industrial Democracy?” in L, D., 62: 20-2. 

2. The reform of abuses in the various units of our 

government—national, state and local. 

Beard: “Contemporary American History,” 
283-303; Bryce: I1: 630-41, 655-62; Davenport, 
F. M.: “Spirit of Political Reconstruction in 
America,” in Outl., 121: 61-2; Forman: 569-73; 
Giddings, F. H.: “Understanding Our Govern- 
ment,” in Ind., 101: 432ff; Lowden, F. O.: “Busi- 
ness Governments,” in Saturday Evening Post, 
192:5, March 13, 1920; Thomas, C. S.: “Evils 
in Our Democracy,” in Forum, 61: 44-52; Wald- 
ron, W.: “Where Is America Going?” in Cen. 
M., 100: 266-74; “The President, the 
Cabinet, Bureaucracy and the Country,” in Outl., 
120; 522ff, 

3. Social welfare laws and their administrations. 
Jane Addams: “I'wenty Years in Hull House”; 
Crothers, S. M.: “On the Evening of the New 
Day,” in Atl, M., 123: 123-9, January, 1919; For- 
man: 566-9; King: Ch. XIV, 182-217, 218-236; 
Latane: 303-20; Magruder: 417-25; Rogers: 
419-45; Turner, F. J.: “Social Forces in Ameri- 
can History,” in Amer. Hist. Rev., 16: 217ff; 
Taylor, G.: “Illinois’ Fruitful Legislature,” in 
Survey, 42: 592-3, 

4. Education—the training of citizens. 


a. Youth—the oncoming generation. 
Batchelder, N. H.: “Democracy and Educa- 
tion,” in Atl. M., 125: 651-7; Bullard, Arthur: 
“Democracy and Diplomacy,” in Atl. M., 119: 
491-9; King: Ch, XVII; Magruder: 394-412; 
Rogers: 403-18; Sharp: “Democracy and 
Education,” in Atl. M., 124; Spaulding, F. E.: 
“Educating the Nation,” in Atl. M., 125: 528- 
38; Text of Smith-Towner Bill, School and 
Society, 10: 22-7; , “If Hogs, Why Not 
Children?” in Outl, 193:123-4; — “s 
“Schooling Rated Equal to Farming,” in Sur- 
vey, 41: 324. 
b. Adults—the present generation in national life 
and affairs without proper training. 
Bryce: 469-90; Latane: 285-302; Rossiter, 
W. S.: “What Are Americans?” 270-81; 
-, “The Foreign-Born Population of the 
United States,” map, Science Monthly, 8: 380, 
April 3, 1919; “Races in the United States,” 
series in L, D., 1919-20. 
5. Above all, the adjustment of our own government 
to the future organization of international scope, 
whatever that may prove to be—the fitting of our 


























own national life into an obviously imminent inter- 
national scheme of things. 
Beard: “Contemporary American History,” 
279-82; Bryce: I11:845, 54; Coolidge (special 
topics for different countries): Chs, XVI-X1X, 
X-XV; Latane (China and Japan): 100-19; 
Ogg and Beard: 558-9. 
ELECTIVE 
(Thirty-sixth Week) 

Probably given to review and examination. If not, topical 
surveys dealing with the whole period of American his- 
tory, or with long eras, are useful for integrating and 
reviewing the subjects studied. It is suggested that stu- 
dents be required to write essays and also to give con- 
nected, well-planned talks before the entire class on these 
reorganized subjects. ‘The object is not so much to fix 
facts as to exercise critical ability, follow a train of 
thought through many digressions and phases and fa- 
cilitate expression. ‘These final efforts will also afford 
a test of two of the great objects of history—teaching, 
perhaps, the most important—the ability to distinguish 
between supported and unsupported statements and the 
socialized attitude. 





Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH. D. 

Lord Charnwood, in writing on “Relations with America” 
(Contemporary Review for February) says: 

“It does not seem as if the understanding [between 
England and America] was progressing quite as it ought, 
and it looks as if a large stock of their Christian good- 
sense and good humour, and patience and readiness to 
take men and things as they are, and sound good-will 
might be as needful here as in international affairs gen- 
erally. On our side the irritation would be a good 
deal lessened if we once recognized how remote America 
is from Europe. Next, let it be realized that the 
highly civilized and supposedly practical people of America 
have as inefficient a machinery of government as probably 
now exists anywhere. We know, or ought to know, 
that an ancient grudge against Great Britain survives in 
the United States. Whatever jars between us 
the near future may produce, the path of wisdom for us 
lies in recognizing that, in the long run, the better people 
are the controlling force in America, that fundamentally 
American ambitions are sane, and, that between the same 
ambitions of America and our own, there can he no possible 
collision.” 

“Whatever unity there is in India has been created by 
Britain. Not even now is there any bond to hold 
the people together and to keep the various religions from 
attacking the others, except the bond of the British Crown. 
Nor has any new India been born out of the Great War. 

She stood aside disinterested and much bored at 
being forced to contribute some soldiers. Melan- 
choly, indeed, is the state of India, She stands on the 
brink of a great catastrophe. The air is heavy with coming 
disaster and the material progress of the last century, 
and more is threatened with destruction,” says an anony- 
mous writer in an article on “India on the Threshold,” 
published in Blackwood’s for February. 

John Corbin has a remarkably sympathetic discussion of 
the relation of the socialist movement to the historical 
development of industry, in his article on “The New Social- 
ism,” which appears in the North American Review for 
March. 
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Civics in Schools, with Special Reference 
to Grades IX and XII 


BY ARTHUR W. DUNN, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


I have no outline of subject matter to offer, and 
shall only attempt to give renewed emphasis to cer- 
tain principles which I have long believed must con- 
trol the development of civics courses if they are to 
be effective, but which have so far been only partially 
applied to efforts at reorganization of subject mat- 
ter. While I shall speak solely from my own per- 
sonal point of view, I stand squarely on the 1916 
Report of the N. E. A. Committee on Social Studies, 
so far as general principles are concerned, and that 
Report aspired only to deal with principles. 

One of the chief contributions of that Report, in 
my judgment, was that of fixing attention upon the 
immediate needs of the nation and of the individual 
pupil as the starting point of any promising attempt 
to reorganize the social studies. Good citizenship in 
an efficient democracy was set up as a primary objec- 
tive of public education, and a large share of the 
responsibility for the result was assumed for the 
social studies. This, of course, was no new idea. 
What was new was the insistence of the Report that 
the idea be made to function in practice, and the 
attempt to suggest a basis for the choice of subject 
matter and method appropriate to the end. 

In the four years since its publication, the N. E. A. 
Report has gained a considerable following. The 
war has aided and abetted in this result by causing 
the schools and the specialists in history and the other 
social studies to do in war time what the Report 
sought to encourage all the time, namely, to give 
greater weight to the social studies in education, and 
to make them function directly to meet the immediate 
social situation. ‘The war situation increased interest 
in civic education and stimulated the reorganization 
of the curriculum to this end; the N. E. A. Commit- 
tee’s Report afforded a chart which seems to have 
guided many, at least, in their efforts to meet the 
need. New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Iowa afford 
conspicuous examples of this influence. Moreover, 
whether as a result of the influence of the N. E. A. 
Report or of independent thinking, most of the sev- 
eral Committees seeking a solution for the problem 
of curriculum, including the Committees of the Asso- 
ciations represented here, appear now to accept most 
of the main theses of the N. E. A. Report. It is a 
matter of congratulation to all concerned, including 
especially the schools themselves, that there appears 
to be closer agreement today among these Committees 
than there has ever been before. 

One thing for which the N. E. A. Committee stood 
was continuous and cumulative civic training through- 
out the school career, from the first grade through 
the twelfth. It hardly seems possible that as recently 
as ten years ago almost the only provision made for 
systematic civic study was in the last year of the 
high school, and that most frequently as a mere ap- 
pendage to American History. Today, not only do 


all of our Committees agree in demanding the con- 
tinuous course, but all over the country courses of 
study are being reorganized to provide for it. 

Another distinctive feature of the N. E. A. Report 
was the emphasis given to the organization of social 
study in three cycles—elementary, junior and senior. 
Each cycle, while continuous with the next, was to 
be in a sense complete in itself, with a content and 
method appropriate to the pupil’s mental and social 
capacities and needs. This plan of organization has 
been quite generally accepted. 

In point of time, actual development of the new 
civics began in the second cycle, where community 
civics has found its place. From this central point 
in the course of study, reorganization has extended 
in both directions, but more rapidly downward than 
upward. Of the numerous courses in civics for the 
elementary grades which might be mentioned, some 
of them of considerable merit, I shall want to refer 
especially to one of them, partly because of the 
almost phenomenal demand for it and its rapid adop- 
tion by many cities and states, but particularly be- 
cause it exemplifies more completely than any other 
course I know a principle to which the N. E. A. 
Report gave great weight and which applies equally 
to the work of the ninth and twelfth years. This is 
the course of “Lessons in Civies for the Six Ele- 
mentary Grades of City Schools,” by Hannah Mar- 
garet Harris, prepared and recently published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education with the codperation of 
the Junior Red Cross. 

It is my theory, and that of the N. E. A. Report, 
that each cycle, and especially the second and third 
cycles, should culminate in a social study that brings 
the civic relations into sharp focus, and that grows 
out of all the social study and social experience that 
have preceded. Right here, it seems to me, is one of 
the points where efforts to reconstruct the social 
studies in the higher grades most frequently break 
down. 

For example, I have just been “surveying” the 
schools of a certain city with respect to the provision 
made for civic education. I found civics instruction 
in every grade in the elementary schools and in the 
ninth and twelfth grades of the high school. Dili- 
gent inquiry among the teachers of history, civics 
and economics throughout the school system failed 
to disclose one who knew what was being done in 
the grades below his own, or even by other teachers 
in the same grade. A course in civics in any grade 
that is organized independently of what has preceded 
is inherently weak; and this is especially true of the 
courses of the ninth and twelfth years, which should 
coordinate and crown the work, not only of their 
respective cycles, but of all the years that have pre- 
ceded. The higher grades need to be far more con- 
cerned about what is done lower down than the lower 
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grades need to be about what is done higher up. The 
high schools need to turn to the elementary schools 
more often, not with an attitude of domination, but 
with that of humble learners. 

I am committed to the idea of a course of social 
study in the last year of the high school constructed 
on the lines advocated by the N. E. A. Committee 
under the title of “Problems of Democracy.” When 
such a course was at first proposed, it encountered a 
good deal of skepticism. One reason for this, I 
think, was the failure to appreciate the fact that the 
proposed course was offered, not as an independent 
subject, but in definite relation to twelve years of 
social training and study, in which economic and 
sociological, as well as historical and civic, concepts 
emerge at many points. 

“Problems of Democracy” has now been quite 
widely accepted into the family of social studies, even 
to the name. I understand that the Committees of 
both the American Historical Association and the 
American Sociological Society not only accept, but 
recommend, it. It is being included in the reor- 
ganized courses of study of many cities and some 
states, as in the case of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. New Jersey has even legislated it into all 
the high schools of the state as a required subject. 
Textbooks have begun to appear to meet the demand 
for it.. But in spite of the recognition accorded to 
it, I feel that the efforts so far made to develop the 
course have fallen short of the mark. It is as easy 
to criticize the efforts of others as it is difficult to 
make constructive suggestion. I frankly confess that 
I have not visualized satisfactorily to myself the 
details of such a course for the last year of the high 
school as I am advocating in general terms; and my 
criticism of the efforts of others is made in no un- 
friendly spirit, for I think that every experiment 
made in the direction indicated by the N. E. A. Re- 
port has been a step in advance. I only wish to 
register my opinion that, in so far as these tentative 
efforts have fallen short of the mark, it is in large 
part, at least, because, like the traditional social sci- 
ences, they have been directed too largely to meeting 
supposed requirements of the future, without due 
regard for the present needs and for the past experi- 
ence and training of the pupil. 

The N. E. A. Report laid great stress upon a sec- 
ond principle, related to the one I have been discuss- 
ing, and even more fundamental. It was stated at 
the very beginning of the Report in the words of 
Prof. Dewey: “If we could really believe that at- 
tending to the needs of present growth would keep 
the child and teacher alike busy, and would also 
provide the best possible guarantee of the learning 
needed in the future, transformation of educational 
ideals might soon be accomplished, and other desira- 
ble changes would largely take care of themselves.” 
Really believing in this principle to the extent of 
actually applying it in educational practice is appa- 
rently one of the most difficult things in the world. 
As applied to the social studies, it was accepted by 
many only with reservations. And yet, I believe, it 
is one of the soundest principles in education, and 


that it should apply to civics instruction, whether in 
the elementary or high school grades. 

It is because Miss Harris believes so thoroughly 
in this principle as to be able to apply it consistently 
in her work in the elementary grades that I have 
called especial attention to her Lessons in Civics for 
these grades in city schools. She states the principle 
thus: “We have repeatedly to remind ourselves that 
any material which has a legitimate place in the 
course holds that place because it is related to some 
‘civic situation’ in which a child is normally to be 
found, and his reaction to which is capable of being 
modified by a ‘civics lesson.’ Of this sort of mate- 
rial there is no lack.” I have stated the principle 
as follows: “One fault with efforts to train for citi- 
zenship has been that of concentrating too exclu- 
sively upon the citizenship that children are to enjoy 
and exercise in the future to the neglect of the citi- 
zenship that they are enjoying and experiencing now. 
A result of this is that our methods have been those 
of filling the mental storehouse for future use instead 
of those of cultivating a growing plant.” For a 
thorough-going exemplification of the application of 
this principle to the work of the elementary grades, 
I commend to your attention the Lessons to which 
I have referred (Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 18), 
and the more general course which Miss Harris has 
outlined in the little book, “Citizenship in School and 
Out” (Heath). 

Briefly stated, what Miss Harris has done is to 
select a series of typical situations in which a child 
normally finds himself in each year of his growth, 
and out of these situations to develop instruction 
that will affect his present habits and attitudes and 
gradually increase his information for present and 
future use. Along with an analysis of such situa- 
tions, she suggests the kinds of lessons to be derived, 
methods by which they may be derived and the objec- 
tives to be aimed at in each case. 

“The problem,” says Miss Harris, “which we select 
for the purpose of training the child’s judgment in 
social matters must be each and every time a child’s 
problem, all its factors and conditions known to him, 
and its solution of some real concern to him.” In 
discussing the proposed course in “Problems of De- 
mocracy” for the high school, the N. E. A. Commit- 
tee said, “In actual life, whether as high school pupils 
or as adults, we face problems and not sciences.” In 
a very suggestive article on “The Scientific Teaching 
of Science”’ in college, C. G. McArthur remarks, “We 
elders are so sure that out of our greater experience 
we can save our students effort and time. It is a 
clogging efficiency we seek. The greatest contribu- 
tion we can make to a developing mind is ‘to stand 
out of its sunlight’... The problem we ourselves 
find is a fascination; the problem someone else sets 
us is a task. And our memory in the latter case is 
treacherously unreliable, while the knowledge we 
worry out for ourselves is seldom forgotten.” 

What I want to say is that the “Problems of De- 
mocracy” proposed for the last year high school 
class, and the community civics of the ninth year, are 
no different in principle from the elementary work in 
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civics. Miss Harris’s Lessons in Civics are a series 
of “problems of democracy’—problems of social life 
that the children of elementary school age actually 
face. A successful course in community civics is a 
course of problems of democracy such as boys and 
girls of twelve or fifteen years of age face. Boys 
and girls of the senior high school have problems of 
their own, and by this time many of them are prob- 
lems touching the bigger things which also concern 
their elders. The difference is that they see these 
problems in the light of a more limited experience. 
It makes all the difference in the world in the educa- 
tional value of a problem whether it has really pre- 
sented itself to the pupil as a problem of his own, or 
has merely been assigned to him, or imposed upon 
him. We all know, for example, that there is a prob- 
lem of “capital and labor.” As a general social prob- 
lem it may be easily analyzed, and we should expect 
to find it in any outline or manual for high school 
use. But what are the eighteen-year-old boy’s prob- 
lems of “capital and labor?” Has he any? This is 
another matter; and I would say that it is the only 
thing that matters. 


Acceptance of this principle inevitably makes it a 
difficult matter to outline a course for general use. 
It must inevitably be the task of the teacher to find 
out what problems are really problems of his pupils; 
and, having discovered them, to attack them by what 
may be called the “natural” method of childhood and 
youth, which is, after all, the scientific method. To 
quote again from Mr. McArthur’s article: “The 
logical order underlying the textbook and lecture is 
that of a person with many years’ experience in a 
subject. The student approaches the subject in quite 
a different way, touching it only at a few, possibly 
unrelated points. The logic of another, more experi- 
enced mind lacks significance for him. He needs to 
evolve his own orderly arrangement of the subject. 
. . . No lecture, no textbook, or laboratory manual 
exactly fits anyone’s needs. . . . Instead of memo- 
rizing facts for possible future use, the student is 
already at his life business of solving problems, the 
business he began, by the way, in the cradle. . . .” 


I had occasion, recently, to write the following 
words: “Controversial questions, or questions re- 
garding which there is much confused thinking, are 
likely to come up at any time. To evade them, when 
they come up naturally, is worse than useless. The 
pupils hear about them, and absorb information and 
misinformation about them, at home and elsewhere. 
The school is under obligation to afford a basis for 
straight thinking. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, what the school should attempt to teach in 
relation to such topics. It is not to lead the pupils 
to a final judgment regarding them; the pupils have 
no basis of experience for such judgments. It is not 
to afford adequate knowledge about the topics to en- 
able them to form such iudgments; they could not 
grasp it even if the teacher and the available text- 
books could give it. The fundamental thing to be 
inculcated in young citizens in relation to such topics 
is an appreciation of their complexity, an open-minded 


attitude and a habit of deferring final judgments in 
the face of imperfect knowledge.” 

A member of the American Sociological Society's 
Committee, in discussing with me the relative posi- 
tion of that and other Committees with reference 
to this problem of curriculum, quoted to me the story 
of the four blind men and the elephant: One, feel- 
ing the elephant’s side, likened the beast to a wall; 
another, feelng the trunk, likened it to a serpent; 
a third, feeling a leg, likened it to the trunk of a tree. 
In reply, I appropriated the story to illustrate my 
conception of the true value of a course in “Prob- 
lems of Democracy.” Let the pupils be the blind 
men, and let the elephant represent any “social prob- 
lem,” the solution of which is of some real concern 
to the pupils. One pupil says, “I saw this elephant, 
and it is this way.”’ Another counters, “Naw, it isn’t; 
I saw it, too, and it is thus and so.” And a third 
says, ‘““My father says it is so and so.” Now, assum- 
ing that the teacher could so accurately describe the 
elephant as to cause the pupils to visualize it (which 
is doubtful if they had not actually experienced the 
beast), and could save them time by the description, 
my point is that this knowledge so acquired is of far 
less value to the pupils than the knowledge that from 
experience the elephant looks different to different 
people and from different angles, and the consequent 
respect for other people’s opinions. 

Passing now to the civics of the junior high school 
period, which I shall have to treat hurriedly: There 
is general agreement, I believe, that community civics 
should occupy a place in the junior high school 
grades. The Committees of the N. E. A., the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the American Socio- 
logical Society all agree, I believe, in recommending 
that the subject be distributed over all three grades, 
and the tendency seems to be strong .in this direction. 
In practice, however, a single year is usually given 
to the subject, either the eighth or the ninth. I 
advocate the continuous course of civics instruction 
throughout the three grades. 

I am frank to confess my belief that a great deal 
of the instruction given under the name of commu- 
nity civics is a dismal failure. This, I believe, is 
because many teachers and curriculum makers have 
seized upon some of the more incidental, even though 
important, features of community civics without rec- 
ognizing its vital characteristics. For example, com- 
munity civics performed a real service in giving em- 
phasis to the study of the local community and local 
government, which were sadly neglected a few years 
ago. It was this emphasis, doubtless, that gave origin 
to the term “community civics.” But local study, even 
though labelled community civics, may be, and often 
is, entirely lacking in vitality. On the other hand, 
community civics may be, and should be, as much a 
study of our national community, and, indeed, of the 
embryonic world community, as of the local com- 
munity. The real significance of the term is not in 
its application to local study as is too generally in- 
ferred, but in its application to an interpretation of 
the community-character of national and international 
life equally with that of town or neighborhood. 
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Another distinct service that community civics per 
formed was that of introducing certain elements of 
social, or “sociological,” study into grades as low as 
the grammar school. This has resulted in frequent 
reference to community civics as “elementary soci 
ology.” In a tentative report of the Committee of 
the American Sociological Society, published some 
months ago, these words were used: “The course in 
elementary social science (commonly called commu- 
nity civics).” And, again, in listing the social studies 
of the junior high school period, it gives “American 
history and government” as one such study, and “‘ele- 
mentary social science or community civics” as an- 
other. I do not desire to quibble over terms, and the 
point I am raising would not be worth mentioning if 
it were not for an unfortunate result of confusing 
the terms, namely, that in many schools we find a 
more or less vitalized social study that might be 
called social science, but that often is called com- 
munity civics, followed by a formal course in Ameri- 
can government that shows no obvious, organic rela- 
tion to the earlier study. Whatever else community 
civics may be, it affords a method of studying govern- 
ment. Whatever else it may accomplish, one of its 
foremost aims should be to make government, includ- 
ing that of the nation, mean something to the young 
citizen; to create in the young citizen, now, a proper 
attitude toward government. 

“The Declaration of Independence,” we read in 
The New Freedom, “did not mention the questions 
of our day. It is of no consequence to us unless we 
can translate its general terms into examples of the 
present day and substitute them in some vital way 
for the examples it itself gives, so concrete, so in- 
timately involved in the circumstances of the day in 
which it was conceived and written. ...”’ But we 
must go further than this. As teachers of boys and 
girls of 13, 14 and 15 years of age, we need to re- 
member that translating the ideals of the fathers into 
questions of our own day means more than merely 
translating them into the terms of twentieth century 
problems, which is often as far as we get. It means 
translating them into terms familiar to the experience 
of these 13-15-year-old boys and girls. Too often 
we think we are doing oyr full duty when we discuss 
with our boys and girls “current events” or “local 
conditions”; too often we leave these events and con- 
ditions as unrelated to the experience of the boys and 
girls, and therefore as unintelligible to them, as if 
they were events and conditions of the sixteenth 
century, A. D. or B. C. 

I can conceive of more than one successful way 
of organizing community civics in the junior high 
school grades; and the more I think about it the less 
I feel inclined to lay down hard and fast rules for 
such organization. But I believe that community 
civics, properly conceived and properly related to 
earlier civic training, may appropriately be begun in 
the seventh grade and continued through the eighth 
along somewhat broad lines, and codrdinate with his- 
tory; and that, if it is so carried through the seventh 
and eighth grades, the ninth year course may well 
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take a decided economic “slant,” its point of departure 


being the interest of boys and girls at this time in 
the problem of earning a living, which is now occupy- 
ing their thought to a greater or less extent. 

Here, again, I have no clearly conceived outline of 
content in mind. But I have the same negative reac- 
tion to the experiments that have so far come to my 
attention in this connection that I have toward those 
pertaining to the last year of the high school, and 
largely for the same general reasons. ‘The ninth year 
is certainly not the place for a course in economics 
along the traditional lines. The N. E. A. Committee 
declared that the purpose of this course should not 
be primarily that of “vocational guidance,” although 
it might contribute incidentally to that end, and al- 
though the name “vocational civics” was suggested 
for lack of a better. Practically all of the sugges- 
tions that I have seen are concerned too exclusively, 
or too largely, with a body of information relating 
to economic law or to industrial organization, justi- 
fied on the ground of its supposed usefulness to soci- 
ety in general, and too rarely related to the immediate 
life of the pupil himself. 

During the war the children and youth of America 
raised hundreds of millions of dollars in their coun- 
try’s service, through organized coOperation in the 
Junior Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, the School Garden 
Army and other agencies, almost always with the 
coOperation of the schools. Most forms of service, 
in peace as well as in war, require dollars. The 
good citizen is called upon to devote his dollars as 
well as his head, his heart and his hands, to service 
for the common good. Young citizens need to learn 
this. They need to learn that money is meant for 
service. They need to learn, however, that before 
they can serve with money, it must be their own; and 
that it is their own only when they earn it, or sacri- 
fice for it. They need to learn, moreover, that the 
only way to earn money is by performing service 
of some kind for others. And, furthermore, they need 
to learn that money may be devoted to service in a 
variety of ways: not only when it is given to relieve 
suffering and to carry good cheer to those who are 
unfortunate, but also when it is wisely spent for one’s 
own personal needs—food, clothing, education, rec- 
reation—in order that one may be fit for service. It 
is devoted to service when it is invested in productive 
enterprises, large or small, by which the means of 
supplying wants are produced for those who need 
them. And it is devoted to service when it is given 
or lent to the Government in order that Government 
may perform the service that is expected of it. If 
there is one lesson more than another which commu- 
nity civics should carry over into the consciousness 
and conscience of Young America, it is that service, 
mutual service, teamwork in service for the common 
good, is the very foundation of normal community 
life in a democracy. This, I take it, should be the 
keynote of the ninth year work, but with large appli- 
cation to what elders call the economic relations of 
life. 

In conclusion, I may only allude to another factor 
in the process of civic training that is absolutely vital. 
We must make larger use, all along the line, of the 
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boys’ and girls’ activities as a means of civic train- 
ing. Miss Harris has recognized this in her work in 
the elementary schools. It is essential in commu- 
nity civics, it is essential in the later years of the 
high school. Instruction should consist less in adding 
from books to the pupils’ knowledge, and more in 
interpreting actual experience. Moreover, opportu- 
nity most be sought to extend the pupils’ experience 
by means of organized project activities. A large 
part of the educational values derived from war time 
was due, not to the changes in subject matter of in- 
struction, but to the fact that the boys and girls were 
actually participating in a great national enterprise. 
Since the close of the war, the schools are properly 
seeking to return to their normal educational fune- 
tions, and the question naturally arises as to how far 
activities similar to those justified in war time have 
a place in the schools in time of peace. The answer 
is, first, of course, only to the extent that the enter- 
prises have a worthy object; and, second, to the ex- 
tent that they contribute positively to the effective- 
ness of the schools’ proper work, enrich the course 
of study, and train the pupils in civic usefulness. 
Enterprises for earning, saving, budgeting, spending, 
investing, giving and accounting for money are not 
only justified, but are necessary, if such economic 
lessons as those referred to in the last paragraph are 
to be effectively taught. The teacher of civics in 
any grade will be successful in proportion as he 
utilizes the normal experiences of his pupils, and 
seeks to extend that experience in a wide range of 
participation in group and community activities. 








Book Reviews 

GREENWOOD, JOSEPHINE HEERMANS. 
Old World. 
1921. 


Our Heritage from the 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
pp. 21, 449. §.... 

This is a survey of general history from the earliest 
records to the settlement of America. The writer tells us 
that it has in mind more particularly the sixth-year course, 
but that it may be used as late in the curriculum as the 
junior high school. A little less than half of the book 
is devoted to the period prior to the beginning of the 
middle ages, but no record is made of the condition under 
which men lived before, say, the conditions to be found 
in civilized Egypt. There are something over two hundred 
well-selected illustrations; a dozen maps; and at the end 
of each chapter about one page of “suggestive questions.” 
The author has evidently written with her title in view; 
and has made a real effort to introduce children to the 
civilization which our ancestors brought to America. It 
seems to be on a level with the best of such efforts. 

As one turns through the pages, however, and reads 
the accounts, illustrated with pictures, of Cheops, the 
Carthaginian Warrior, Pericles, Sappho, Roman triremes 
and implements of war, the druids, and the like, one won- 
ders whether after all we want a little encyclopedia of 
general knowledge for the little children. By using this 
book the teacher may show the succession of events since 
civilization was somewhat matured; but will the child get 
an inkling of the story of the rise of man from barbarism? 


Will the little child get any real idea of progress in his- 
tory? Furthermore, with all of these facts to master, 
will the teacher and pupil have time to get any of the 
training in the recognition of how history is recorded for 
us, on which Professor Henry Johnson lays so much 
stress? This training can be gotten by using some of the 
facts in this book; but will not the teacher be irresistibly 
tempted to “cover the ground”? The reviewer does not 
mean to criticise this particular book in this respect. It is 
like nearly all of the others. 





Forman, S. E. The American Democracy. New York: 
Pp. 19, 474. $1.75. 

This text is based largely on the author’s earlier work, 
Advanced Civics, which the publishers say, with truth if 
not with modesty, “is known the world over as one of the 
most successful works in the field.” They also say, and 
truthfully, that this is a real improvement on the older 
book; but their claim that the new book is so well adapted 
for use in the course on problems of democracy, now being 
planned for the twelfth school year, may be more doubt- 
ful. That course is still unformulated, but most of those 
who are working on it are planning for something like equal 
proportions of economics, government, and sociology. If 
this tendency continues, it is probably that Dr. Forman’s 
book will be too full for that course. On the other hand, 
some propose that the course shall consist of one-half 
economics and one-half government. If this program 
is accepted, Dr. Forman’s book will not be too full; it 
may turn out to be a little more elementary than some 
teachers would like. However this may be, the guild of 
social science teachers are in debt to the author for a 
really useful text, as texts in government for the schools go, 

The author shows a more intimate acquaintance with 
what is being done to perfect our political institutions 
than any other textbook writer after whom the present 
reviewer has read. On pages 168-170 he shows a thorough 
appreciation—as thorough as the space, which is entirely 
too limited for this important subject—of the proposals 
for the consolidation of state offices, He pays his com- 
pliments to county and city home rule, It probably should 
not be charged against him that he makes little if any 
reference to the plans for improving the present county 
government which he properly denounces, His account of 
the city manager plan is exceptionally satisfactory for so 
brief a discussion. 

In his discussion of Federal, state, and local finance, the 
author takes his stand frankly on the side of the executive 
budget, and leaves no doubt in the mind of the student 
that this tenet of modern political reform is one that 
should be supported, Nearly two pages are devoted to the 
League of Nations, which is discussed with appreciation 
and apparent approval. It is a pleasant thing to find 
publisher and author uniting in the effort to teach the 
rising generations of American youth to think in construc- 
tive terms o7 their government. 


The Century Company, 1920. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE.—Owing to unsettled con- 
ditions in the printing business, it has been 
necessary to omit from this number the usual 
news items and lists of books and periodical 
articles, 
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Before planning your class work for next year 








be sure to inspect free samples of these Topics. 





A Comprehensive Notebook System 


Is desired by every history teacher, but is very difficult to organize because of the varying 


sizes of the material to be used, and the inconvenience of ordering from several publishers. 


McKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED TOPICS 


meet the needs of the most exacting teachers, and furnish opportunities for source study, 


map work, and interpretation of historical pictures. 


NOW READY 


TOPICS for ANCIENT, AMERICAN and EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The series for each period of history includes : 


1. Syllabus of the subject matter. 

2. References to textbooks and collateral reading. 
3. Outline Maps to be filled in by the pupil. 

4. Historical Pictures of real educational value. 
5. Copious extracts from source materials. 


6. Instructions for teachers and pupils. 


7. Notebook covers and fillers for pupil’s notes. 


TEACHERS’ CONVENIENCE CONSULTED IN ORDERING 


The topics are sold singly, or in any assortment desired, or in complete sets. Notebook 


covers and fillers need not be ordered if not desired. Samples cheerfully furnished upon request to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

















